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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-eighth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 29th and 30th, 1942 


HE seventy-eighth meeting of the Society was called to 
order by Past President Julius Bewer, in the absence of the 
President, Kirsopp Lake, at 2 P. M. on December 29th at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. Professor Bewer gave 
a word of welcome to the Society in behalf of the Seminary. A 


letter of greeting from Professor Lake was read. 

Owing to the national emergency situation and in accord with 
the Council’s vote, the business meeting of the Society was cur- 
tailed to a few necessary items. Minutes of the 1941 meeting 
were approved as printed in the Journal, March, 1942. Reference 
was made to the reports of the Editor and Secretary, to be pub- 
lished with the Proceedings and to be acted upon at the next 
full business meeting of the Society. 

Approval was voted the action of the Council that this meeting 
constitute the regular 1942 meeting of the Society and that 
officers and committees as now constituted remain in office for 
the year 1943 unless otherwise designated. 

A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Council it was 
voted to elect as Honorary Member: Professor C. H. Dodd, 
University of Cambridge, England. 

The Society further voted to empower the Council to act on 
any matters of importance which require attention at this time. 
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The Secretary reported that the Council had elected Dr. 
Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University as editor of the Journal, 
and had reelected as members of the Editorial Committee those 
whose terms expired this year, as follows: Professors W. F. 
Albright, M. Burrows, H. J. Cadbury, F. C. Grant, H. J. 
Ginsberg. 

On reading of the names of members deceased during 1942 
(see report of Secretary, below) Professor Bewer spoke a word 
of tribute and of our deep sense of loss in the passing of these 
members. 

It was voted that a Committee on Memorial Resolutions, 
consisting of Professors H. J. Cadbury, O. R. Sellers and J. W. 
Flight prepare appropriate minutes recording the deaths of 
prominent members and that these be printed with the Pro- 
ceedings. 

It was further voted that the minutes of the meetings of the 
Sections of the Society during 1942 be published with the Pro- 
ceedings. 

The Secretary announced that Professor J. A. Montgomery, 
having been a member of the Society for fifty years, is placed 
on the list of those exempted from further payment of dues. 
A vote of recognition and felicitation was accorded Professor 
Montgomery. 

The report of the Treasurer (see below) approved by the 
Auditing Committee, consisting of Professors F. V. Filson and 
Margaret B. Crook, was accepted and ordered printed with the 
Proceedings. The Secretary was instructed to convey to Presi- 
dent Coffin of Union and to President Finkelstein of the Jewish 
Seminary the Society’s unanimous vote of thanks for the hospi- 
tality extended to us by both institutions. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing papers: 


By E. G. Kraeling: Theology and Exegesis. 
The paper discussed the recent trend toward theological exegesis and 
attempted to define the task of the exegete in the light of this development. 
By S. E. Johnson: Nascent Catholicism and Rome. 
Bauer's Rechigliubigheit und Ketzerei is a ground-breaking study which 
may prove a starting point for many investigations; the fact that it asks 
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theological, not merely literary-historical questions, accounts partly for its 
success. On the basis of Bauer’s results it is possible to push back into the 
end of the first century and better understand the situation of Hebrews, 
James and other late NT books. 


By S. V. McCasland: The Military Draft in the Bible. 

Compulsory military service became general during the Hebrew mon- 
archy. They had lists of persons who were either deferred or exempt. There 
were also a director of the draft and a draft board. Slaves and aliens were 
ineligible for service. The minimum age limit was 20 years. 


By L. Wallach: The Parable of the Blind and the Lame. 


The parable appears in Indian, Greek and Hebrew literatures. The 
latter’s versions are traceable to the Hellenistic Jewish transmission of the 
Ezekiel apocryphon which forms the hitherto overlooked link between the 
Indian origination and the parable’s rabbinical transmissions. The parable 
is utilized in ISvarakrishna’s sankhyakarika as an illustration of the meta- 
physical problem concerning the evolution of the world. The Ezekiel apoc- 
ryphon and the Hebrew versions used it to illustrate the eschatological 
question concerning the resurrection of the dead. Epiphanius, who pre- 
served the Ezekiel apocryphon, paraphrased the parable of the blind and 
the lame by Jesus’ parable of the ‘‘Great Feast’’ (Mt 22 1-14; Lk 14 16-24) 
because the “blind and the lame” belonged to those who finally accepted 
the divine word, whereas the religious leaders rejected it. By this, the 
Hellenistic Jewish parable was converted into a Christian one. The most 
original text of the parable is preserved in a Hebrew version. 


By F. V. Filson: Omission of Ezekiel 12 26-28 and 36 23b-38 in Greek Papyrus 

Codex 967. 

The fact that this MS omits these two passages has been used to support 
the contention that the early text of Ezekiel did not contain these sections. 
Examination of the text of 967 shows that these omissions are due to homoio- 
teleuton, a form of error found many times in this MS. 


By T. H. Gaster: Errors of Method in the Study of Hebrew Religion. 


The paper presented a brief examination of certain prevalent notions 
concerning such subjects as ancestor worship, local deities, sacrifice, etc., 
and endeavored to show that the study of these aspects of Hebrew religion 
has been vitiated by a number of methodological errors. 


By Curt Sachs: Musical Instruments in the Bible (by title). 
By W. W. White: SIGN-ification in Hebrew-Christian Scriptures (by title). 


Tuesday evening, December 29. Professor W. H. P. Hatch pre- 
siding. At this session the following communications were 
presented. 
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By W. J. Moulton: Report by the Society’s Representative on the Board of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 


By P. E. Davies: Discerning of Spirits in the New Testament. 

The problem of demon- and spirit-possession was bequeathed by Judaism 
and the Old Testament. Jesus, Paul and John give evidence that some 
practical solution of the problem was reached in the Christian community. 
The confusion in the matter indicates the limitation of this method of inter- 
preting religious experience. 


By I. J. Martin: Glossolalia in the New Testament Church. 


A historical study of the phenomenon based on the New Testament 
records, the thesis emphasized that glossolalia appeared very early in the 
worship of the believers; that it made a great impression and took fast hold 
on their imagination, devotion and faith; that it showed a strong tendency 
to perpetuate itself; that it gradually raised itself in their worship into the 
place of a standard or test; that it threatened to dominate all other proofs 
of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The study concluded with investiga- 
tion of Paul’s drastic action in regard to this threat in the Corinthian Church. 


By H. J. Cadbury: The Informality of Early Christianity. 
The present interest in the nature of the church justifies a reminder of 
a trait easily overlooked in our concern for a unity of present churches. 
That is its informality, as shown in its names for itself, membership, its 
leadership, its worship, and its doctrine. Causes leading to formality or 
formulation were operative from early times. This paper made no claim 
that informality should be normative today. 


By Kendrick Grobel: Appraisal of Chas. Thomson's New Testament, 1808, 

First American Translation. 

Thomson, having been “perpetual secretary’ of the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-1789, in retirement labored twenty years on a translation of 
the whole Bible from the Greek, which appeared in 1808. The OT portion 
was the first rendering of the LXX into English anywhere; the NT the first 
_translation into English made in this hemisphere. A description and evalu- 
ation of this vivid translation made by an interesting old statesman. 


Wednesday morning, December 30. The Society divided into 
two sections, meeting in classroomis of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Professor Julius A. Bewer presided over the OT 
section, while Professor H. J. Cadbury and later Professor F. C. 
Grant presided over the NT section. 


In the OT section the following papers were presented and 
discussed : 
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By S. Spiegel: Sanctuary and State in the Kingdom of Judah. 

A discussion of some problems of church and state in the last century 
and a half of the Judean commonwealth. The surrender of sovereignty by 
Ahaz, during the crisis of the Syro-Ephraimitic war, and the meaning of 
II Kings 1618. Attempts to regain religious and political independence. 
II Kings 235, 34; 2417. The choice of Mizpah. The religious policy of 
Achaemenid Empire. 


By G. L. Della Vida: The God El Elyon in Genesis 14 18-20. 


In the light of old and new evidence, an attempt was made to prove that 
such a god as El Elyon never was actually worshipped at any time in Syria 
or Palestine. In the passage under discussion, as well as in the other OT 
passages where El Elyon is mentioned, we should assume a merging, due 
toa monotheistic trend, of two distinct Canaanite deities: El, Lord of Earth, 
and Elyon, Lord of Heaven. 


By R. Gordis: a) Lexical Footnotes on Familiar Words, 


As a rule, hapax legomena and rare words in the Biblical text receive 
considerable attention in the lexicons and commentaries. On the other 
hand, the special meanings of common words in specific passages are fre- 
quently overlooked because the general meaning is well known. A few 
examples of special meanings for common words were adduced and their 
bearing on Biblical exegesis indicated. 

b) Seven as a Rhetorical Device. 


The central positions of the number “seven” in Biblical institutions is 
well known. It has not been noted, however, that the number plays an 
important part in the structure of literary units in the Bible. The Recog- 
nition of this characteristic sheds light on certain critical problems in 
Prophetic and Wisdom Literature. 


By J. H. Patton: An Unrecognized Canaanite Particle in the Bible. 

Among the many particles found in Ugaritic with the meaning ‘‘behold,” 
Hebrew hinneh, there is one whose consonants are hm. Attention was called 
to the possibility of explaining passages in the Bible where there is obscurity 
in the use of the Hebrew third person plural pronoun. Three or four pas- 
sages make certain the forgotten meaning of this particle and its confusion 
with the pronoun, with one passage having a variant reading hinneh. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: Jeremiah 9 20 and Isaiah 51 17-23. 
Literary appreciation and textual criticism in the light of Ugaritic liter- 
ature. 
By W. F. Albright: a) The End of Calneh in Shinar. 


For decades Assyriologists have tried in vain to identify the enigmatic 
Calneh of Gen 10 10 with some Babylonian city. Actually, as was pointed 
out in this paper, following a suggestion of Poebel and aided by observa- 
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tions of Gordon and Orlinsky, there is no such place; ‘‘Calneh” is a mis- 
understood kullanah, ‘‘all of them.” 


b) Hebrew béth-heber in Proverbs and Canaanite bétu hubéri, “Granary.” 

Béth-heber in Prov 21 y and 25 % is to be identified with the bf hbr of the 
Keret Epic, where it unquestionably means ‘“‘granary”’ as was indicated in 
the paper. The word appears in Old Assyrian as bét-ubiéri, and in Middle 
Assyrian as bit-hiburni, with the same meaning. 


By T. G. Shearman: Rhyming Poetry in the Biblia Hebraica. 

Hebrew poets recognized and often used rhyming as a literary device; 
of this, they have given 180 perfect examples: 168 couplets, 3 double coup- 
lets, 2 tercets, 6 quatrains (with surprizing divergences in form), 1 ‘“quint.” 
Of these 168 couplets, 121 are parallelism: 69 of the cumulative variety: 
46 synonymous, 6 antithetical. All but 16 OT books contribute rhymes: 
Psalms, 66; Job, 25; Isaiah, 21; Proverbs, 18; Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
8 each; Song of Songs and Micah, 5 each. Others have from 1 to 3 each. 
Daniel’s only contribution occurs in the Aramaic portion. 


By J. Muilenburg: a) Psalm 47 (by title). 
b) The Eschatology of Second Isaiah (by title). 
By G. R. Berry: The Apocalyptic Literature of the Old Testament (by title). 


In the NT section, members heard and discussed the following 
papers: 
By F. W. Beare: The Chronology of St. Peter’s Missionary Career. 

The order of events given in Acts, chapters 8-15, is manifestly incorrect. 
Starting from E. Meyer's calculation of the date of the Jerusalem Council 
(A. D. 43-44) and the beginnings of the world-wide famine under Claudius 
(A. D. 48-49) it was suggested that: a) Agrippa’s persecution follows the 
Council and belongs early in 44. This is a selective persecution and strikes 
only the leaders who have been won over to the Hellenophile policy of 
St. Paul. As in the Stephen affair, the conservatives are unmolested. b) The 
episodes of 9 32 to 10 48 are of the time of Peter’s flight, following his escape 
from prison. c) Peter’s vision is the confirmation of the new standpoint 
towards the Gentiles, to which he was converted at the Council. d) His 
visit to Antioch (Gal 2) is the natural sequel to the Caesarea episode. 


By A. Wilder: The Resurrection, and the Sources of Acts. 
By Lucetta Mowry: The Early Circulation of Paul’s Letters. 


The ‘‘Chicago hypothesis” of the collection of Paul’s letters as hitherto 
presented does not take account of the possible circulation of individuai 
letters of Paul before the official collection was made. This theory may 
require correction in the light of evidence supplied by the textual tradition 
and the study of NT Introduction, at least in the case of three letters. The 
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evidence suggests three possible phases in pre-collection treatments: a) pri- 
vate circulation of certain important letters; b) attempt to supplement 
from archives letters already circulating privately; c) composition of 
pseudonymous letters matching those already in circulation. 


By W. H. P. Hatch: The Doxology of the Epistle to the Romans. 


By E. R. Lacheman: Matthew 11 12 and Luke 16 18. Which was the Original 

Text? 

The two texts were studied with the view of finding the original thought 
of Jesus. This of course posits the problem of method. Is this a mistrans- 
lation from Aramaic? Should we follow the Formgeschichte method? Is it 
always true that the most difficult text is the most ancient? What is the 
value of the Syriac in the method of re-translating into Aramaic? 


By M.S. Enslin: The Samaritan Leper. 


By Mary E. Andrews: F. C. Baur’s Approach to the Fourth Gospel (by title). 
State of critical opinion in Baur’s day; authorship a subordinate problem 
to him, hence he left it to the last. Place of this Gospel in the Christian 
consciousness; comparison of Paul and John; relation of the Gospel to Juda- 
ism and to heathenism. Apostolic authorship doubtful on basis of internal 
data, excluded by external witness. Why a non-apostolic writing could 
come into circulation as an apostolic one; it met the demands of the time 
and reflected the characteristics, even the dissensions, of its period. It must 
be investigated and judged according to the same principles of historical 
criticism whether the author be the apostle or another. 


By B. M. Metzger: Relationship of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary to the 

Greek Lectionary System. 

Inasmuch as Dean Colwell has inaugurated a systematic study of Greek 
Gospel lectionaries and has made their nature and importance known, it is 
now both possible and desirable to examine the relationships between them 
and the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary. The present paper pointed out 
that: 1) the Syriac lectionary follows the customary choice, order and extent 
of lections in the Greek system; 2) its text manifests many Graecisms; 
3) its opening formulae are Greek in origin; 4) contrary to Syrian use it 
contains the pericope de aduliera; 5) duplicated passages exhibit variants. 
What is the significance of these facts, particularly the last, with reference 
to the origin of the Syriac lectionary, and how is the Lake-Blake-New 
investigation (HTR, 1928, 312 ff.) affected? 


Both sections adjourned about 12:30 P. M. 
Joun W. Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Memorial Resolutions prepared by the Committee appointed 
for this purpose and published in the Proceedings as voted in 
the meeting. 


GrorGE AARON Barton, born at East Farnham, province of Quebec, 
Canada, in 1859; a member of this Society since 1891, the same year he re- 
ceived degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard University and began 
his long career as a collegiate teacher of Bible and kindred subjects, first at 
. Haverford, then at Bryn Mawr, later at the Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Some thirty-five articles from his pen have appeared in our Journal. The field 
of his interest included not oaly Old Testament studies, but Semitic and 
Hamitic problems, Cuneiform texts, including the Ras Shamra inscriptions, 
Judaism, New Testament. He contributed also on the popular as well as the 
scholarly level, to denominational as well as to general periodicals. The list 
of his writings is to be published elsewhere. 

Dr. Barton's scholarship was not solitary; he lent his aid to many coopera- 
tive ventures, particularly to the work of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, of which he was Secretary-Treasurer, 1918-1934. In 1902-3 he 
was Annual Director of the American School in Jerusalem and later Director 
of the corresponding school in Baghdad. He was President of our Society in 
1913. The memory and example of his life, services, and friendship, is a bless- 
ing to which his colleagues gladly pay tribute. Died June 28, 1942. 


E.rmu Grant, born at Stevensville, Pa., 1873; educated at Boston Uni- 
versity, degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1906. Director of the American 
Friends’ Schools at Ramallah, Palestine, 1901-1904. Professor of Biblical 
Literature at Smith College, 1907-1917, and at Haverford College, 1917- 
1938; professor-emeritus, Haverford, 1938-42. His scholarly interests in- 
cluded Biblical Literature, History of Near East (ancient and modern), 
Archaeology, Assyriology, History of Religions. He was President of our 
Society in 1935. Associated with Tell-en-Nasbeh Archaeological Expedition, 
1927; and Director of Haverford College Archaeological Expeditions, 1928-33, 
to Beth Shemesh (‘Ain Shems), Palestine. Among his publications were The 
Peasantry of Palestine, The Bible as Literature (co-author), The Orient in Bible 
Times, The People of Palestine, Palestine Today. His latest publication com- 
pleted six volumes on the ‘Ain Shems Excavations. 

With him has passed a cultured gentleman of modest bearing, deeply relig- 
ious nature, and wide human sympathies, whose memory we honor. Died 
Nov. 2, 1942. 


The Very Rev. Sir GEorGE ApAM SMITH, born at Calcutta, India, 1856; 
educated at University and New College, Edinburgh, and Tiibingen and 
Leipzig Universities. Professor of Hebrew, Aberdeen University, 1880-1892, 
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succeeding W. Robertson Smith; Professor of Old Testament Language, 
Literature and Theology, United Free Church College, Glasgow, 1892-1909; 
Percy Trumbull Lecturer on Hebrew Poetry at Johns Hopkins University, 
1909; Lyman Beecher Lecturer, Yale University, 1899; visiting lecturer, 
University of Chicago, 1909; special lecturer, interpreting Britain to America, 
1918. He belonged to the famous Scottish triad (with A. B. Davidson and 
Robertson Smith) who marked an epoch in Biblical research. A voluminous 
writer, he had a rare gift of writing for the needs and edification of both lay- 
men and scholars at the same time. Among his many important writings, a 
few of the best known were: The Book of Isaiah (2 vols.), The Preaching of the 
Old Testament to this Age, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land (25th 
edition issued, 1931), The Twelve Prophets (2 vols.), Modern Preaching of the 
Old Test t, Jeremiah, Syria and the Holy Land. 

He was an Honorary Member of our Society since 1896. He will be long 
remembered for his many contributions to Biblical studies, for his inspiring 
eloquence as preacher and teacher, and for the integrity of his character and 
scholarship. He served his age well! and his work will live as a guide and inspi- 
ration to generations to follow. Died Mar. 3, 1942. 


ANDREW C. ZENOs, born Constantinople, 1855; educated Robert College, 
and Princeton Theological Seminary; Honorary degrees, D.D., Princeton, 
1888, College of Wooster, LL.D., 1912. Learned in boyhood to speak Greek, 
Turkish, English and French, and played a part in the translation of the 
Scriptures into Turkish. His American teaching began in 1883, after which 
he was successively Professor of Greek at Lake Forrest College, Professor of 
New Testament at Hartford Theological Seminary, Professor of Church 
History and Historical Theology at McCormick (Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary), where he was made Dean in 1920. Some of his better known works 
are: Elements of Higher Criticism, Compendium of Church History, The Son of 
Man, The Plastic Age of the Gospel. He was co-editor of Xenophon’s Azabasis 
and translator of Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History for Schaft’s Post-Nicene 
Fathers. 

As much for his distinguished career we remember him for his great spirit; 
he was an example for younger scholars, whom he was ever ready to encourage, 
applaud, and by gentle but firm criticism correct. Died Jan. 25, 1942. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The present active membership of the Society numbers 666, in addition to 
17 honorary members, making a total of 683 — eleven less than last year’s 
total. This includes 25 persons elected at our last meeting who subsequently 
qualified for membership. But we must add 22 persons who have paid all or 
part of their membership for 1942 and will presumably be elected to member- 
ship at this meeting; of this number 15 are holders of prize memberships, 
donated by a generous member of the Society to the best qualified graduate 
from each of certain American theological schools, and seven are those who 
applied during the year and were placed upon the mailing list upon payment 
of dues, receiving the JouRNAL during 1942. The two Honorary Members 
elected last year, Sir Frederic Kenyon and Professor D. W. Eichrodt, have 
accepted membership with pleasure. 

Notices of the deaths of the following members have been received during 
the year: 


Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, died two years ago, a member since 1908. 
Prof. Andrew C. Zenos, died Jan. 25, 1942, a member since 1936. 

Sir George Adam Smith, died Mar. 3, 1942, Honorary member since 1896. 
Prof. Gordon B. Wellman, died Mar. 30, 1942, a member since 1922. 
Rev. Nolan P. Jacobson, died May 4, 1942, a member since 1940. 
Rev. ZeBarney B. Phillips, died May 10, 1942, a member since 1923. 
Mr. C. A. Ben-Mordecai, died May 26, 1942, a member since 1939. 
Pres. Carl S. Knopf, died June 23, 1942, a member since 1915. 

Prof. Geroge A. Barton, died June 28, 1942, a member since 1891. 
Prof. Narola Rivenburg, died Oct. 10, 1942, a member since 1934. 
Prof. J. H. Quiring, died Oct. 27, 1942, a member since 1933. 

Prof. Elihu Grant, died Nov. 2, 1942, a member since 1905. 

Rabbi Simon R. Cohen, died Dec. 1942, a member since 1922. 


Delegates of the Society attended the following celebrations during the year: 

American Oriental Society centennial, Boston, April 7-10 (Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake). 

Special convocation sponsored by Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
in commemoration of the thousandth anniversary of the death of Rabbi Saadia 
Gaon, at University of Chicago, April 20 (Prof. S. I. Feigin). 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. FuiGut, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The JournaL published its usual four numbers in 1942. The numbers were 
smaller than for some years past as the marked increase in publishing costs 
required. 

Even with normal prices, however, the JouRNAL would not have been 
appreciably larger, for, perhaps as a result of the distractions of the times, 
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not since the first year of my editorship did I receive so small a body of accept- 
able material. Since I am resigning as Editor, and this is my last report, I 
may remind the Society, and especially the productive scholars belonging to 
it, that the Editor, or the Society, cannot publish a JouRNAL which is valuable 
to scholars and students unless members send to it their best papers. It is 
easier, indeed, and on the whole much safer to edit an excellent JouRNAL by 
the method of solicitation of articles. Most scholars are flattered when asked 
for contributions — and will respond. During my editorship I did not write 
a single letter of request, for being a democrat I did not like to develop what 
might seem to the unsolicited to be a “JouRNAL clique” monopolizing the 
Journat for itself. I still believe it is best that members of the Society should 
spontaneously support the JoURNAL. But had I not been ending my editorship 
this year, I should have been forced to do some soliciting on account of declin- 
ing contributions. I beg that the members take this matter seriously to heart. 

During the past year the Editorial Committee has been completely helpful. 
Comments by the readers have been trenchant and constructive, and the 
Book Review Editors have worked amazingly at their task. 

The ‘‘New Testament Book Review Section”’ is a serious problem. In this 
country and abroad NT scholarship has hit the nadir. Not at any time for a 
century and a half was so little of importance being written. There are some 
exceptions, of course, but few NT scholars would challenge my general state- 
ment. A group of books on the NT cannot be found twice a year which in 
review would make a Section comparable to that for the OT, especially with 
European publications inaccessible. I strongly recommend one of two policies: 
The NT Section might be made occasional rather than regular, and the space 
used for articles when sufficient books worth reviewing have not accumulated. 
If the Section is published regularly it should much expand its base, and 
include studies in the Judaism contemporary with the NT, and studies in 
Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman religion and philosophy. My own feeling is no 
secret: only as NT scholars become more aware of these fields can they break 
into fresh pastures. 

These are corners for a new broom, and that the new broom is found is most 
important. Eight years of trying to get one’s own writing done, while inter- 
rupted by the petty details which chiefly occupy the Editor, finally wear down 
one’s awareness of major issues. The Editor who has been selected, Dr. Robert 
H. Pfeiffer, has every necessary gift, scholarship, judgment, kindness, firmness, 
and patience; and the Society is indeed fortunate that he has consented to do 
the work. No one will be more happy to see the JouRNAL reach new heights 


than, 
Respectfully yours, 
Erwin R. Editor. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand from 1941 

Dues and arrears 

Reprints and Alterations 

Sale of Index 

Yale University Press for subscriptions 

Contribution for prize-memberships 

Sale of back-issues of Journal 

Interest 

Bank refund on charge $ $ 3,926.05 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing of Journal 
Printing and mailing of Index 

Editor’s expenses 

Secretary’s expenses 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Annual meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 


Exchanges and bank charges . $ 2,976.96 


Balance on hand, Dec. 28, 1942 y $ 3,926.05 


Total Assets 
Balance on hand, Dec. 28, 1942 $ 949.09 
2 $500 U. S. Treas. 2 7/8 bonds 1,091.00 $ 2,040.09 


Distribution of Balance 
Chester-Cambridge Bank and Trust Company as of 
Nov. statement 
Less vouchers #31, 32, 33, 34 
Deposit of 12/11/42 
Province of Ontario Savings Account $2833 : 
Cash on hand : $ 949.09 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. PrRiTcHARD, Treasurer. 
December 30, 1942. 
Audited and found correct, 


FLoyp V. FILson 
MarGareET B. Croox 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


During the last calendar year we have been called upon to mourn the pass- 
ing of several of our outstanding veteran leaders in the field of Middle Eastern 
and Palestinian Research. Dr. George A. Reisner, an eminent Egyptologist, 
who died on June 7, was the director of the Harvard Expedition at Samaria, 
where he began work in 1909. Associated with him in this undertaking was 
his pupil, Dr. Clarence Stanley Fisher, who died last year while serving as 
Professor of Archaeology in our Jerusalem School. To them all subsequent 
excavators have been greatly indebted for the careful development of the 
modern stratigraphical method of digging. 

Thereafter, on the evening of July 20, shortly after his ninetieth birthday, 
came the passing of Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, who will continue to be remem- 
bered as the eminent and outstanding pioneer in the field of Modern Archze- 
ology. Since 1935 he and Lady Petrie had made their home at our Jerusalem 
School, and it is here that Lady Petrie continues to reside. 

Dr. George A. Barton, who died at his summer home in Weston, Mass., 
was widely known and highly honored as a veteran teacher and prolific author. 
He was one of the most devoted founders of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. In 1902-03 he was the Director in Residence of the Jerusalem 
School, and later he was secretary and treasurer of both schools during their 
most difficult period (1914-34), and in addition was for many years the non- 
resident director of the Baghdad School. 

Dr. Elihu Grant, who died on Nov. 2 in his seventieth year, had also been 
associated with both Schools throughout their history, first as a special student 
in 1902-03, and later in various official positions, one of which was his appoint- 
ment in 1937-38 as Annual Professor of the Baghdad School. Shortly before 
his last illness his generosity made it possible for our President, Millar Bur- 
rows, to present to the Palestine Exploration Fund fifty dollars as a token of 
good will, which gift has been acknowledged since ‘with much pleasure and 
gratitude.” 

Throughout the recent period of uncertainty and apprehension our School 
in Jerusalem has ‘‘carried on.”’ For the most part during this time our Hostel 
has been fully occupied and self-supporting. This favorable situation has been 
due in large measure to the wise and efficient management of Mrs. Pom- 
meranz, who has been in charge of our Jerusalem premises and property. It 
is interesting to learn that, along with her many other cares, something in the 
way of a garden and a small orchard are being developed. 

As the month of May was drawing to a close Dr. Nelson Glueck was wel- 
comed back to Palestine once again by his many Jerusalem friends, this time 
as Field Director of the American Schools of Oriental Research. We hear that 
his presence was regarded as an indication that America must be confident 
all will be well with the cause of the Allies in that part of the world. 
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Along with his administrative responsibilities Dr. Glueck is finding it pos- 
sible to resume his archaeological survey of ancient sites in Transjordan. 
During the summer he persevered in this task, notwithstanding that there 
were long periods of high temperature, together with uncomfortable nights. 
He reports that this survey of ancient sites is being undertaken none too soon, 
since the growth in population following the previous great war is leading to 
the reoccupation of the localities where there is ready access to sources of 
water. 

In his advance northward he has reached the vicinity of the Yarmuk Valley 
and the present Syrian border. As the result of his careful observations he 
is in accord with those who reject the view that the present barrenness of 
much of Transjordan territory is due to a change of climate, and holds rather 
that it is the result of “gross neglect,’ and “the entire absence of wise and 
prudent husbandry.” He believes that with proper care Transjordan could 
again support its old-time population of several millions. He states that just 
at present the Fellahim are prospering because of the fabulous prices that they 
receive for their produce. 

There are now in the Middle East a considerable number of English, French, 
and Palestinian scholars, who maintain their archaeological interests along 
with the military obligations that may have fallen to their lot. Accordingly 
it has seemed wise to resume the meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
and at last accounts special plans were being made for due observance of the 
day of the one hundreth meeting of this organization. Our School Library in 
Jerusalem continues to be a popular place for all such gatherings. It may be 
added also that our library is in constant use in spite of the fact of its being 
cut off from new accessions and from current periodicals. 

As was the case during the last world war, new archaeological finds are 
being brought to light by military operations. Municipal necessity is also 
playing its part. In clearing out a sewer in the depths of the Tyropoean Valley 
a well paved Roman road, nine meters wide, was brought to light. This fol- 
lowed the course of the valley continuing under the present city wall. 

In closing, it may be stated that the American Schools of Oriental Research 
are doing everything possible to fulfil their responsibilities in the matter of 
publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 


WarreEN J. MouLton 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Sixth Meeting, March 27 and 28, 1942 


The sixth meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held at the Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio, on March 27 and 28, 1942, in joint 
session with the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society. President Herbert Gordon May called the first business 
meeting to order at 9:00 A. M. on March 27. Dean T. W. Graham 
of the Graduate School of Theology welcomed the two groups. 
Nominations for membership in the Society and Section were 
received and referred to the Society. 

President May appointed Professors Olmstead, Wright, and 
Kraft as a Committee on Resolutions, and Professors Cohon, 
Bowman, and Davies as the Nominating Committee. 

The following papers were presented and discussed: 


By D. B. Horner: The Regency Problem and Isaiah 38 1. 

By C. C. Roach: A Reinterpretation of Jeremiah 11 9—12 6. 

By C. F. Kraft: Some suggestions concerning the Religious Background 
of Amos. 

By R. H. Taylor: A Reconsideration of the Ezra-Nebemiah Problem. 

By R. A. Bowman: The Aramaean Migration and the Sons of Nahor. 

By G. E. Wright: The Terminology of OT Religion and its Significance. 


At 2:00 P. M. in the Oberlin Art Museum a symposium was 
held on “Late Judaism in Relation to Christian Origins.”” Vice- 
President Harold R. Willoughby presided. The following papers 
on the symposium subject were presented: 

By S. S. Cohon: Pharisaism. 


By P. E. Davies: Hellenistic Judaism. 
By F. V. Filson: Some Issues Involved. 


The following papers were then presented and discussed: 


By A. T. Olmstead: Paul, James and Jude. 
By L. W. Waterman: The Damaged Blue Prints of the Temple of Solomon. 
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After the subscription dinner in the Oberlin Inn, the Presi- 
dential Address for the Midwest Section was given at 8:00 P. M. 
in the Oberlin Art Museum. President May’s subject was ‘“The 
Diction, Ideology and Date of Jeremiah’s Biographer.’’ Follow- 
ing this address a social hour was enjoyed at the Graduate School 
of Theology. 

The Section met at the Graduate School of Theology at 9:00 
A. M. on March 28. The Nominating Committee presented the 
following nominations: 


President: Professor Harold R. Willoughby, University of Chicago. 


Vice-President: Professor Charles Lynn Pyatt, College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary: Professor Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 


These nominees were elected by the unanimous vote of the 
Section. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented resolutions express- 


ing the thanks of those in attendance to President Wilkins of 
Oberlin College, Dean Graham of the Graduate Schoo! of Theol- 
ogy, Professors Buckler, May and Hamilton of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements, Professor Ward of the Oberlin Art 
Museum, to the secretaries of the Midwest Section and the 
Middle West Branch, and to others responsible for the hospi- 
tality and the program. They recommended that greetings be 
sent to members absent because of the national emergency, to 
the national meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and to the centennial meeting of the American Oriental 
Society. The resolutions were passed by unanimous vote. 

The following resolution was presented and adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the Midwest Section: ‘‘We, the members of 
the Mid-west Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, assembled in sixth annual meeting at the Graduate 
School of Theology of Oberlin College in Oberlin, Ohio, on March 
27 and 28, 1942, earnestly request the national officers of the 
Society to give careful consideration to the possibility of planning 
national meetings to be held in this area in the near future.” 
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It was voted that the Secretary of the Midwest Section confer 
with the secretary of the Middle West Branch concerning the 
possibility of another joint meeting. 

The following papers were then read and discussed: 


By D. O. Voss: The Acts of John and the Fourth Gospel. 

By G. V. Bobrinsky: The Daily Sacrifice to the Fire in Ancient India. 
By M. Sprengling: Kartir. 

By O. S. Johnson: The Taoist Quest for Immortality. 

By F. W. Buckler: War and Islam with Reference to India. 


At 1:00 P. M. the members in attendance enjoyed a luncheon 
given by Oberlin College. 


FLoyp V. Fitson, Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Fourth Annual Meeting, May 11-12, 1942 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concur- 
rently with the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society 
of Biblical Studies, in Knox College, Toronto, on the evening of 
May 11 and the forenoon of May 12, 1942. The President (of 
both organizations), Professor F. W. Beare, occupied the chair. 
Of the twenty-six present at the opening session, thirteen were 
members of SBLE. 

On May 11 the minutes of the third annual meeting, printed 
in the March, 1942, issue of the Journal (pages xix—xx) were 
approved. The secretary reported that according to the latest 
list of members published by the Society (Journal, March, 1942, 
pages xxiii-xliv), twenty-nine members resident in Canada may 
be considered as comprising the Canadian Section of the Society. 
A nominating committee, consisting of Professors Taylor, Dow 
and McNeill, was then appointed to bring in nominations for 
the new executive. 

After the above business was transacted, Principal T. Eakin 
formally welcomed the two societies to Knox College: Professor 
Beare then delivered his presidential address, his subject being 
“Dura-Europos on the Euphrates.’’ The lecture was illustrated 
with slides loaned by Yale University. 

On May 12 the nominating committee’s report was adopted, 
the following members being thereby elected as the executive 
for 1942-3: 


Honorary President: Sir Robert Falconer, Toronto. 

President: Professor N. H. Parker, McMaster University, Hamilton. 

Vice-President: Professor M. Gilmour, Queen’s Theological College, 
Kingston. 

Secretary: Professor W. S. McCullough, University College, Universitv 
of Toronto. 
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The two Societies then proceeded to consider a number of 


papers. The following contributions were offered by members 
of SBLE: 


By T. C. Young: Some Relationships of the Mortuary and Fertility Cults 
in Palestine during the Bronze and Iron Ages. 

By W. E. Staples: Some Notes on Ecclesiastes. 

By F. V. Winnett: The Prophet as Poet. 


The meeting concluded in a luncheon at Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


W. Stewart Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


. Second Annual Meeting, March 12, 1942 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis met on March 12, 1942, at Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, Berkeley, California. 

Papers, by members of the Section, were read before a joint 
session of the Section and the Pacific Coast Association for 
Religious Studies, and were as follows: 


By Helen G. Jefferson: Isaiah 56 1-8. 

By J. Muilenburg: The Openings of Old Testament Books. 
By E. A. Wicher: Plato and Job (by title). 

By P. Parker: Healing in Early Christianity. 

By C. C. McCown: Aramaic Gospels. 

By J. W. Bailey: The Autobiography of Paul. 


The last paper was read at the dinner session, and was the 
presidential address of the Pacific Coast Association for Religious 
Studies. 

The business session of the Section was held at 2:30 P. M. the 
same day. President McCown was in the chair. Minutes of the 
organization meeting of Jan. 23, 1941, were read and approved. 
The secretary reported that he had sent a copy of these minutes 
to the secretary of the parent Society (see Journal, March, 1942, 
page xxi). The chair stated that he had received word that the 
parent Society had approved the action of the organization 
meeting, and that expenses for meetings of this Section are to 
be paid by the parent Society. 

The question was raised of the best time of year for meetings 
of this Section. The wish was expressed that future meetings 
be held at times when seminary students are able to attend. It 
was voted that we ask the executive committee of the Pacific 
Coast Association for Religious Studies to take the matter under 
advisement in the light of the desirability of having seminary 
students attend our meetings. 
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The report of the nominating committee, for officers for the 
ensuing year, was as follows: 

President: Professor Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Vice-President: Professor James Muilenburg, Pacific School of Religion. 

Secretary: Dr. Pierson Parker, Berkeley, California. 


Voted that the nominations be closed and the secretary cast 
a unanimous ballot for those named in the nominating com- 
mittee’s report. It was so done. 

Dr. Goodwin suggested the desirability of inviting visiting 


lecturers to speak at meetings of the Section. No action was 
taken. 


The meeting adjourned. 


PIERSON PARKER, Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Third Annual Meeting, December 22, 1942* 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis met on December 22, 1942, at Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California. The meeting was held in collabo- 
ration with the Pacific Coast Association for Religious Studies. 

The following papers were read by members of the Section: 

By J. Muilenburg: The Eschatology of Second Isaiah. 

By J. W. Bailey: Light from Paul on Gospel Origins. 

By P. Parker: Some Criteria of Secondariness in the Gospels. 

By J. Geerlings: The Ferrar Group in Matthew and the Caesarean Text. 

By K. Lake: The Text of the New Testament. 

By E. A. Wicher: The New Testament and Art. 

By C. C. McCown: A Cuneiform Inscription from Tell-en-Nasbeh. 


The business session of the Section was held at noon of the 
same day. President Wicher was in the chair. Minutes of the 
meeting of March 12, 1942, were read and approved. 

The secretary was directed to submit to the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis his bill for postage in connection with 
this and the preceding meetings. It was voted that the Society 
also be asked to pay Professor Gurdon C. Oxtoby the sum of 
$3.35, which is one-half of the outstanding balance due on pro- 
grams for the present meeting. 

The report of the nominating committee was as follows: 

President: Professor James Muilenburg, Pacific School of Religion. 

Vice-President: Dr. Pierson Parker, Berkeley, California. 

Secretary: Professor Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Anselmo, California. 


It was voted that nominations be closed and the secretary 
cast a unanimous ballot for those named in the nominating com- 
mittee’s report. It was so done. 

The meeting adjourned. 


PIERSON PARKER, Secretary. 


*Owing to change of date for meetings of the Section, two annual meetings 
were held within the year 1942. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


February 1, 1943 


Rev. Bernard J. Bamberger, D.D., 106 Melrose Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

Rev. Irwin W. Botdorf, Th.B., Hope Church, Matamoras, Pa. 

Dr. Donald Creech, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elsie Thomas Culver, 297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rabbi Salomon Faber, 1400 Point Breeze Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Charles L. Feinberg, Th.D., 3909 Swiss Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Rabbi Abraham I. Feldbin, 1334 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Rev. William Forbes, St. Philips Church, Wrangell, Alaska. 

Rev. James Herbert Gailey, Th.M., 309 Alexander Hall, Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Solomon Goldman, D.H.L., 3760 Pine Grove, Chicago, I'l. 

Rev. Charles J. Harris, 30 E. Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. Harris Hirschberg, Ph.D., Frederick, Md. 

Rev. Robert J. Holden, First Unitarian Church, Euclid Ave. at 
82nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dean John H. A. Holmes, D.D., Divinity Faculty, King’s College, 
Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Rev. T. E. Floyd Honey, Baltimore, Ont., Canada. 

Mr. Dwight B. Horner, 1401 St. Elmo, N.E., Canton, Ohio. 

Prof. Charles F. Kraft, Ph.D., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Mr. G. Irvin Lehman, S.T.M., Route 1, Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. J. Allen Lindsey, Jr., Rose Hill, Miss. 

Rev. Paul L. Meacham, Amenia, N. Y. 

Rev. Vartan D. Melconian, Ph.D., 832 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. LeRoy Patrick, 2033 Mountain St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Rev. Thomas Rogers, Th.D., 22 Baltimore Ave., Rehoboth Beach, 
Del. 

Dr. Henry G. Russell, Ph.D., 11 Belmont St., Brunswick, Me. 

Rev. R. Whitson Seaman, 30 E. Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. Andrew R. Shelly, B.D., 57 Stirling Ave., Mitchener, Ont., 
Canada. . 

Dr. Cecelia Sheppard, Ph.D., National Training School, 15th St., 
at Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Rev. Abraham Shusterman, 6300 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr. John M. Stensvaag, Ph.D., Augsburg College and Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. T. Watson Street, Union Theological Seminary, 120th & 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Theo. M. Taylor, Th.B., 57 Bradley Point Rd., West Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. William A. Tieck, Box 114, Red Hook, N. Y. 

Rev. Edward K. Trefz, B.D., 99 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Granville T. Walker, Sterling Divinity Quadrangle, 409 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Lloyd Merl Wallick, S.T.M., 741 Edmonds Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., 1 Hanover St., Newbury, Mass. 

Mr. Franklin W. Young, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa. 


February 20, 1943 


Mr. David G. Bradley, M.A., B.D., 111 York St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr. E. Kenneth Feaver, Ph.D., Union Presbyterian Church, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Rev. William Hendriksen, Th.M., Box 206, Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Abraham I. Katsch, 11 Waverley Place, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. H. Evan Runner, Th.B., G-33, Adams House, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


“TAXO” IN THE ASSUMPTION 
OF MOSES' 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


N THE little Jewish apocryphon known as The Assumption 
of Moses there is a curious word, or series of letters, which 
has called forth many conjectures. It is in the verse which 
begins Chapter 9, introducing an episode of which the historical 
setting has been provided by the plan of the book. Moses, 
shortly before his death, is given a vision of the future history 
of Israel, which is unrolled in the successive chapters of this 
apocalypse. 

In Chapter 8, the picture has reached the reign of a mighty 
Gentile king, who oppresses the Jews and treats them with 
great cruelty. Chapter 9 (Latin version) then proceeds: Tunc 
illo dicente homo de tribu Levi, cujus nomen erit TAXO, qui 
habens vii filios dicens ad eos rogans: videte, filii, etc. The Latin 
text is not faultless, but the picture which it gives is clear. We 
see a personage of importance, a Levite, father of seven sons, 
whom he exhorts in the verses which follow to resist the royal 
commands described in the preceding chapter; “‘and his name 
will be Taxo.” To all appearance, we have here a reference to 
Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees, and his rebellion against 
the ordinances of Antiochus Epiphanes. This explanation, how- 
ever, has seemed to encounter certain difficulties. 


1 The references to the older literature dealing with the subject are given 
fully in G. Volkmar, Mosis Prophetie und Himmelfahrt, 1876; see also the 
Introduction to the translation and commentary given in R. H. Charles, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Vol. II. The text of the 
extant portion of the book, both the actual reading of the Latin palimpsest 
and the principal suggestions for emendation, can be seen most conveniently 
in Fritzsche’s Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi graece, 1871. 
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The prime requisite, a plausible connection of some sort 
between Mattathias and ‘‘Taxo” has not been found. Various 
possible designations of the man and all the usual ways of solv- 
ing such riddles as this have been tried, but without success. 
Another difficulty lies in the confused order of events which is 
given by the document which we happen to possess. Chapter 4 
tells of the return from the Babylonian exile; Chapter 5, of a 
subsequent period of infidelity and backsliding; Chapter 6 then 
introduces Herod the Great, alluding to him and his deeds in 
quite unmistakable terms; Chapters 7 and 10 continue with a 
description of the evils and portents of the last days of the 
present age. Many scholars have called attention to the obvious 
fact that Chapters 8 and 9 have through some accident been 
misplaced; see the treatment of this apocryphon in the second 
volume of Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, where the conclusion is reached that the transferred 
section originally stood between Chapters 5 and 6. 

Because of the degree of interest in Herod which the author 
displays, and the additional fact that he guesses wrong (in 6 7) 
as to the duration of the reigns of Herod’s sons,? it has seemed a 
safe conclusion that the Assuimption was composed soon after 
the death of that monarch. This conclusion as to the date has 
carried with it another as to the original language of the book. 
Such an inner-Jewish work as this can hardly have been com- 
posed in Greek, in the first decades of the first century; con- 
sequently scholars, with that complete disregard of the Aramaic 
language which has so hampered the criticism of both Testa- 
ments (see the remarks of the present writer in JAOS, Vol. 62, | 
p. 60; and JBL, Vol. 61, pp. 71 ff., 78, 84), have pronounced 
with one voice for Hebrew. The book was “‘sicher urspriinglich 
hebriisch,’’ Cornill, Einleitung, 1896, p. 286, and this is said 
with the same confidence in the comprehensive textbooks of 
Kautzsch and Charles, as well as by others. 

A word must be said here in regard to the history of the text, 


2 He predicts for them breviora tempora, whereas Philip and Herod Antipas 
reigned 37 and 43 years respectively. Compare the very similar guess as to 
the reign of the (postulated) seventh Roman emperor in Rev 17 9; see my 
Documents of the Primitive Church. 
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and the reason for putting trust in the reading of a badly pre- 
served Latin fragment; for the story of this book is typical of 
the fate which overtook the Jewish popular literature. 

In the acts of the Second Nicene Council, of the year 787, 
there is mention of a book entitled ’AvaAnyis Mavoéws, and its 
compass (stichometry) is given. At that time, then, the Greek 
text was still in circulation. We have no further news of the 
book, however, until late in the 19th century, when the famous 
scholar Ceriani discovered in the Milan library a Latin palimp- 
sest containing the first part of the work, about one-third of the 
whole. The text is defective and badly preserved, aside from 
the disarrangement mentioned above. The document has its 
own importance for the Christian Church, inasmuch as verse 9 
in the Epistle of Jude, concerning the strife of the archangel 
Michael with Satan over the body of Moses, is an allusion to 
the Assumption, as Origen testified. It certainly was read with 
interest for many centuries. The two versions of which we have 
knowledge were unquestionably made at an early date; first the 
Greek, and from it the Latin. Such an unusual feature as this 
cryptic substitute for a proper name could not fail to attract 
notice and to be frequently mentioned. The original text would 
have heen carefully reproduced, and each translator or scribe 
must have looked twice at the engaging word. Our commen- 
tators are justified in treating the Latin taxo as a faithful equiva- 
lent of the Semitic letters originally written. ; 

Obviously, the man designated by the cipher is a figure of un- 
usual importance in the history of Israel, as it is viewed by the 
author. Numerous outstanding personages receive mention in 
the successive stages of the history, and from the context and 
the brief descriptions they are easily identified; but with this 
exception no one of them is ever named, not even the “one” 
(Daniel) whose prayer rescued Israel (4 1). It is natural to con- 
jecture that in the case of this ‘“Taxo” there is something sig- 
nificant in the name itself, as well as in the deeds of the individ- 
ual who is intended. So commentators have thought, but 
without finding any adequate explanation. 

An enticing conjecture made by the late Professor F. C. Bur- 
kitt is hailed in Charles’ Pseudepigrapha, in the note on the 
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passage, as the true and final solution of the puzzle. Experi- 
menting with the name of Eleazar, one of the earliest of the 
Maccabean martyrs (’EXeafapés tis, 2 Macc 6188.) and the 
only one whose name is given, Burkitt found a remarkable rela- 
tion to our cipher. If the latter is written 109M, and for each of 
these letters is substituted the one next following in the Hebrew 
alphabet, the result, truly startling, is yds (Eleaz?). The final \, 
making the syllable -a7, is missing indeed and must be accounted 
for. Burkitt’s explanation is, that the original letters of the 
cipher were p1DDN, iaksok, written in the Greek transliteration as 
rvagwx, and in Latin as ¢axoc; and that in the last-named form 
the final c, an inconspicuous letter, was accidentally dropped by 
some copyist. 


This is an ingenious theory, and its apparent support in the 
correspondence of the letters is very striking; but if attention is 
given to the requirements of the problem, it cannot be called 
plausible, or even possible. In the first place, the transliteration 
proposed is not above criticism. If the initial letter had been 
Hebrew tau, we almost certainly should have had in the Greek 
@a&w, and then in the Latin thaxo. Much more important is 
the relative insignificance of this Eleazar in Jewish history. 
Making him the principal figure of the Hasmonean era is little 
short of ridiculous. Persecution and martyrdom, moreover, 
which were the theme of Chapter 8, are out of place here in 
Chapter 9, which tells the story of the great uprising. 

Most important of all is the unquestionable fact that the 
things here said about the man named Taxo apply to Mattathias 
the Hasmonean, and to no one else. He was a priest, of the 
tribe of Levi (1 Macc 2 1); Eleazar was not a priest, we do not 
know to what tribe he belonged. Mattathias had five celebrated 
sons (our apocalyptist makes the number seven);3 if Eleazar 


3 It is very possible that the number was deliberately chosen with an eye 
to the synopsis of Israelite history, the word ‘‘sons’”’ being given its wider 
meaning; for the Hasmonean rulers (including Judas Maccabaeus) were just 
seven. The following is the list: Judas, Jonathan, Simon, John Hyrcanus, 
Judas Aristobulus, Alexander Jannaeus, down to Antigonus, the last and 
least of the line, who nevertheless held the two offices of king and high priest 
and issued his own bronze coins. 
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had sons, we do not know it. The address of the father, given 
in the Assumption, adds the finishing touch. Taxo tells his 
sons (9 6) that they are to flee to a cave in the mountains; the 
place where the followers of Mattathias took refuge (1 Macc 
2 2s)! He and his band are now arrayed in rebellion against the 
king; ‘if we die thus, our blood will be avenged in the sight of 
God” (9 7, very nearly the words of 1 Macc 2 37). 

“Taxo” designates Mattathias, that is certain; the question 
is, whether it does not designate more than the individual. As 
was remarked above, the strange exception in the case of this 
one proper name leads to the conjecture that there is some 
special historical significance in the name itself; it is not merely 
the man that is in mind, but rather what he represents. As a 
matter of fact, Mattathias is so completely overshadowed by his 
sons and grandsons that his name is rarely mentioned. His im- 
portance in the eye of the historian is that of the ancestor, the 
head of the Hasmonean house, whose princes brought the Jews 
such renown. As will be remembered, the title of the Aramaic 
translation of First Maccabees, the form in which this history 
seems to have been chiefly read by the Jewish people, was 
Sphar Beth HaSwénaié, ‘the Book of the Hasmonean Family,” 
according to Origen’s testimony, first interpreted correctly in the 
first edition (1894) of Dalman’s Grammatik, p. 6. The name 
Ha&m6n, or the gentilic adjective derived from it, is not found 
in our (Greek) First Maccabees, where the line Marradias 
"Iwavvov tod Lupewy is given. The last name may be the 
result of an error of transmission, for Josephus (whom, to be 
sure, it is dangerous to trust) has in place of it tod "Agayuwvatov, 
in Antt. 12, vi, 1. At all events, it is certain that Mattathias is 
the first ““Hasmonean”’ known to history, and that the celebrated 
dynasty is his “house.” 

To test the equation, Taxo=‘‘the Hasmonean,” the solution 
to try first, the manner of correspondence which is by far the 
one most commonly used, is that in which each letter represents 
a number. The value of each letter of the Semitic alphabet being 
well known and invariable, the names which are equivalent are 
those whose letter-numbers when added up yield the same sum. 
The most natural transliteration of éaxo is Wp, and with this is 
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to be equated N°219WN, “the Hasmonean”’ (the Aramaic form, not 
Hebrew). The result is as follows: P=100, =300,1=6; 
total, 415. M=8, vy=300, =40, 1=6,3 =50, »=10, N=1; total, 
415. 

It will hardly be doubted that this is what was intended by 
the famous cryptogram. It postulates an Aramaic text; there is 
no possibility of gaining a similar result, or indeed of forming 
any plausible theory, on the supposition of a Hebrew document. 
The importance given to this historic title, moreover, is just 
what we should expect from the author of the Assumption. He 
himself may have lived under the rule of the last of the Hasmo- 
nean kings; at all events his father had seen the glory of their 
house grow dim. And now their power had been usurped by 
men who were not even Israelites, Herod and his sons, of whom 
the author would have said, in the words of 1 Macc 5 «2, “These 
are not of the seed of those men through whom triumph was 
given to Israel.” To him, as he made very evident in Chapter 
6, the name ‘‘Hasmonean”’ meant much. 

This solution of the riddle would doubtless have appeared 
long ago, if modern scholars had correctly understood the 
linguistic situation. The Assumption was written in Aramaic, 
the only language to be used by an author at that time in 
Palestine, if he wished his book to be read by any considerable 
public. The evidence of this fact, so long obscured, is now 
abundant, and is constantly increasing. 

The readers of this and similar books, it should be added, 
were not only Palestinians, but also the Jews of the great Dis- 
persion; especially, indeed, those of Western Asia, but also those 
in other lands, for Aramaic was the universal literary medium 
of the Jewish people. It will be remembered that we have ex- 
cellent illustrations from the first century. Josephus tells us 
that his Jewish War was originally written in Aramaic, “the 
language of our country,” and that he sent it out to his people 
in “Parthia, Babylonia, Arabia, and Mesopotamia.” That which 
Josephus especially wished, however, was to have his book read 
by the Romans and Greeks; and for this reason he had the work 
completely rewritten, by the help of men learned in the language 
which he himself, with all his efforts, had not mastered. 
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Another very striking illustration is the fact that in the year 
68 A. D. the Aramaic language was employed for the Letters to 
the seven Christian Churches of Asia, in the introductory sec- 
tion of the Book of Revelation; as was shown in full detail in 
the long chapter dealing with this book in my Documents of 
the Primitive Church. The history of the Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian literature in the Aramaic language is an extremely 
important subject, though as yet almost totally new. 


THE APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


EARLY all recent writers on the book of Ezekiel have 

expressed the view that there is a great deal of material in 
the book which is much later than the time of Ezekiel. I am in 
agreement with this view, as I have often indicated. With the 
elimination of Ezekiel as ‘‘the father of apocalyptic,” it becomes 
possible to approach the problem ad Old Testament apocalyptic 
writings in a realistic way. 

The apocalyptic literature of the Old Testament is the out- 
growth of prophecy, but differs from it in important respects. 
Its fundamental outlook is different. Prophecy is the work of 
men whose feet were on the earth, who saw real conditions, and 
who expected coming events to be brought about through human 
agencies, working out the plan of God. The prophets were 
primarily preachers, giving their messages orally, and concerned 
with turning their hearers from the errors of their ways. Their 
chief work was preaching, and prediction was simply a part of 
that work. The apocalyptists were men whose heads were in the 
clouds, who expected the future to come not as a development 
of existing conditions, but as something entirely new, brought 
about by God himself, not using human instruments, but inter- 
vening directly and catastrophically. They were writers, not 
preachers; they were not interested in the conversion of the 
people for whom the writings were intended, because they did 
not consider any such conversion necessary. Prediction with 
them was a primary interest. They were entirely pessimistic 
about present conditions; their only hope was in divine inter- 
vention. 

Apocalypse originated in a ~ of great aguas for the 
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Jews. They had been long under the heel of foreign nations, and 
there was nothing in the human prospect to offer any hope. 
The Jews were persuaded of their own essential righteousness 
and the injustice of their continued oppression. This feeling of 
righteousness was no doubt strengthened after the Torah was 
completed, not far from 400 B.C. The faithful Jews then felt 
that their careful observance of the Law made them deserving 
of better treatment at the hand of God than they were actually 
receiving. 

The apocalyptic literature of the Old Testament was designed 
for the encouragement of the Jews in the midst of their difficult 
conditions, so that they might not lose heart, but might con- 
tinue to believe in the bright destiny of their nation which they 
had been accustomed to expect. This literature always pre- 
dicted a glorious future for the nation, using language which was 
often extravagant, sometimes even fantastic. Frequently it was 
obscure and enigmatic, in order that it might be understood by 
the Jews, who were initiates, and be unintelligible to their op- 
pressors. Symbols were often used with the same purpose, 
especially animal figures which represented human beings or 
nations. 

The content of the apocalyptic message included several 
elements. Prominent was the prediction of the destruction of 
individual nations or groups of nations hostile to Israel. This 
representation culminated in a gathering of all the nations of the 
earth to fight against Jerusalem, where they were to be destroyed 
by the direct power of God. After the enemies were overthrown 
the Jews would rule from Jerusalem over all nations, and would 
continue indefinitely in an unexampled state of prosperity. The 
scattered Jewish Exiles were to return to Jerusalem. These 
events were to be accompanied by many wonders in the world 
of nature and by great changes in social conditions. 

Of course, not all these apocalyptic ideas were expressed in 
any one passage. Any passage, however, which has in a marked 
degree some of the characteristic features here indicated may 
usually be safely classed as apocalyptic. Extravagant language 
and the idea of God’s direct intervention in human affairs are 
usually found in passages classed as apocalyptic. 
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Apocalyptic grew out of prophecy, as has been said, and the 
course of the development can be clearly traced. Pre-exilic 
prophecy consisted almost entirely of messages of doom and 
predictions of punishment. The Babylonian Exile was regarded 
by the prophets as well as by the people as an adequate punish- 
ment for the national sins, so that no further punishment was 
required. ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and cry unto her, that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, that she 
hath received of Yahweh’s hand double for all her sins” (Is 
40 1-2). Hence the post-exilic prophets had ordinarily a message 
of comfort and hope. Their predictions told of a future rebuild- 
ing of the nation and of great prosperity. Such predictions 
became more and more glowing, until finally they resulted in 
apocalyptic. 

The earliest post-exilic prophets were Haggai, 520 B. C., and 
Zechariah (chs. 1-8), 520-518 B. C. Both prophets were greatly 
interested in the rebuilding of the temple. (The post-exilic 
prophets, while retaining their prophetic character, had also a 
priestly interest, as the pre-exilic prophets emphatically had not.) 
Haggai gave a definite prediction of the future prosperity of the 
nation. ‘‘For thus saith Yahweh of hosts: Yet once, it is a little 
while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land; and I will shake all nations; and the precious 
things of all nations shall come; and I will fill this house with 
glory, saith Yahweh of hosts” (Hag 2 6-7). There is also a predic- 
tion of the destruction of the nations of the earth (Hag 2 21-22). 
This is a somewhat exuberant prediction concerning the future 
of the nation Israel. 

Zechariah foresaw Jerusalem as prosperous, and the temple at 
Jerusalem as occupying a dominant position in the world (ch. 8). 
He expected this result to be brought about through human 
agencies, chiefly by Zerubbabel, the Jewish governor, a descen- 
dant of David. In fact, Zechariah predicted that Zerubbabel 
would become a king ruling in Jerusalem (6 9-15 and elsewhere). 
Owing to the failure of this prediction to come to pass, the text 
of Zech 6 9-15 was changed, to eliminate the reference to Zerub- 
babel, which clearly once stood there. 
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I consider the Second-Isaiah (Is 40-66) to be entirely post- 
exilic. I think the original writing, however, has been revised 
by several editors, who made large additions. I consider that 
the document was finished at about 400 B. C., except for some 
later apocalyptic additions. Second-Isaiah, however, was not 
preached but written. 

With this view of Second-Isaiah, the book is an important 
element in the progress of thought in postexilic times. The 
picture of the future here presented is much more detailed, and 
somewhat more extravagant, than in Haggai and Zechariah. 
Second-Isaiah, it is generally recognized, proclaimed mono- 
theism with no uncertain sound. Hence Yahweh controlled the 
destinies of all nations. The Exiles were to be gathered out of 
all countries where they had been scattered, from “‘the ends of 
the earth” (Is 41 9). ‘‘I will bring thy seed from the east, and 
gather thee from the west; I will say to the north, Give up; and 
to the sourth, Keep not back; bring my sons from far, and my 
daughters from the end of the earth” (Is 43 5-6, and many 
similar passages elsewhere). These Exiles were to be brought 
again into Palestine, where they would enjoy continual pros- 
perity (Is 40 9-11; 43 1-2; 44 21-28, etc.). The great prosperity 
that was to be the lot of the people was set forth in many pas- 
sages, such as Is 45 14-17, 22-25, and elsewhere. These promises are 
an elaboration of those in Haggai and Zechariah. 

From the glowing pictures of the future in these postexilic 
prophets it is not a long step to the apocalyptic predictions. 
Yet apocalyptic is distinguished from prophecy by character- 
istics of its own, which have already been mentioned. 

The apocalyptic passages in the Old Testament are all pseu- 
donymous. The only complete apocalyptic book is Daniel, 
which professes to have been composed by Daniel, shorlly after 
the Exile. Its actual date is 165 B.C. The other apocalyptic 
passages are all part of the books of earlier prophets. Some of 
these may have been originally anonymous, and their insertion 
in the prophetic books may have been the work of editors. The 
apocalyptic literature of the Old Testament is doubtless to be 
dated from about 300 B.C. to 165 B.C. It was the current 
belief at this late period that prophecy had ceased. The pseu- 
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donymous feature was doubtless due to the desire of the editors 
to secure for the apocalyptic messages greater authority than 
they would have had if they circulated anonymously or as 
written at a late date. The same reason evidently governed the 
production of the later non-canonical apocalyptic books, in the 
first and second centuries B.C. and the first century A. D., 
which are also pseudonymous. 

There can be no certain dating of most of the apocalyptic 
materia!. The book of Daniel is definitely fixed, in the opinion 
of most scholars, at 165 B.C., and the Apocalypse of Isaiah, 
Is 24-27, is evidently not very much earlier than that. The 
other passages can be arranged somewhat roughly in accordance 
with the development of thought. 

Among the earliest passages which should probably be classed 
as apocalyptic are three messages of doom addressed to foreign 
nations; Is 14 4-21, against Babylon; Ez 28 2-19, against Tyre; 
and Ez 31, against Egypt. All these are very extravagant in 
statement and contemplate largely the direct action of Yahweh. 
They have resemblances to each other. The conception of some 
astral myth evidently underlies Is 14 4b-21 and Ez 28 2-19. As 
these are pseudonymous, professing to have been written at an 
earlier time, it is not strange that they should be uttered against 
nations no longer a menace at the time of the writers. These 
three messages against foreign nations differ from other similar 
oracles, especially in their use of extravagant language. 

Next in order, probably, is to be put Ez 38 1—39 20. This isa 
picture of the gathering of great hordes, comprising several 
nations, mostly from the north, under the leadership of Gog, to 
battle against Jerusalem, where they are to be overthrown by 
the direct power of God. The extravagance of the representa- 
tion is in the apocalyptic manner, see especially Ez 38 18-22; 
39 9-10. 

Next in order seems to be Joel, ch. 3 (Heb. ch. 4), in which 
all nations are to be gathered to fight against Jerusalem, in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and there they are to be destroyed by 
Yahweh in person. After that Judah shall enjoy unexampled 
prosperity. 

A similar picture is presented in Zechariah, ch. 14, which has 
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a great deal of resemblance to the passage in Joel. Here also all 
nations are to be gathered together to battle against Jerusalem, 
and are to be destroyed by Yahweh, who takes his stand upon 
the Mount of Olives. This is to be followed by the prosperity 
of the land of Israel. Then ‘Yahweh shall be king over all the 
earth” (14 9). All nations shall be required to come to Jerusalem 
to observe the Feast of Tabernacles. Any that do not come 
shall be punished by the withholding of rain, or, in the case of 
Egypt which normally does not have rain, by the infliction of 
the plague. Another passage with the same thought of the 
destruction of the nations is Zech 12 1-9, and there are smaller 
apocalyptic passages in the rest of Zech 9-14. 

Is 24-27 is usually called the Apocalypse of Isaiah. It is 
generally recognized that it is very late, probably not earlier 
than 200 B.C. This is a message of destruction upon the whole 
earth. ‘‘Behold, Yahweh maketh the earth empty, and maketh 
it waste, and turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the 
inhabitants thereof’’ (24 1). “The earth shall be utterly emptied, 
and utterly laid waste, for Yahweh hath spoken this word” 
(243). ‘“The earth is utterly broken, the earth is rent asunder, 
the earth is shaken violently. The earth shall stagger like a 
drunken man, and shall sway to and fro like a hammock” (24 19- 
20a). Animal symbolism appears in the very enigmatic state- 
ment of 27 1. 

The book of Daniel is the latest of the Old Testament apoca- 
lypses, to be dated, as it is generally agreed, in 165 B.C. This 
book gives, in the form of prediction, a historical sketch of the 
nations to which the Jews were subject, with the final state- 
ment: ‘The kingdom and the dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdoms under the whole heaven shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High: his kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him”’ 
(7 27). The kingdoms are symbolically represented by animals, 
as well as in other ways. The early part of the book contains 
stories relating God’s deliverance of the faithful who are 
persecuted. 

The apocalyptic passages besides other characteristics that 
have been mentioned, are full of physical wonders. ‘‘And I will 
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show wonders in the heavens and in the earth: blood, and fire, 
and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of 
Yahweh cometh” Joel 2 30-31 (Heb. 3 3-4). “‘The sun and the 
moon are darkened, and the stars withdraw their shining” Joel 
3 15 (Heb. 415). There are to be new heavens and a new earth 
(Is 65 17; 66 22). Destruction is to come upon all the earth (Is 24). 
The Mount of Olives is to be cleft by a great valley (Zech 14 4). 
A miraculous stream is to issue forth from the temple and run 
into the Dead Sea (Ez 47 1-12). The gift of prophecy is to be 
bestowed in abundant measure. “And it shall come to pass 
afterward, that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men 
shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions: and also 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my spirit’’ (Joel 2 28-29 [Heb. 3 1-2]). “All flesh” is 
limited by the following context to Israel. It is to be a time of 
remarkable social transformation as well. ‘‘And I will rejoice in 
Jerusalem, and joy in my people; and there shall be heard in 
her no more the voice of weeping and the voice of crying. There 
shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man that 
hath not filled his days; for the child shall die a hundred years 
old, and the sinner being a hundred years old shall be accursed” 
(Is 65 19-20). The nature of animals also shall be transformed. 
“The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox: and dust shall be the serpent’s food. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith 
Yahweh” (Is 65 25). An expanded picture of the condition 
presented in this verse appears in Is 11 6-9. 

There are also some passages which apparently should be 
classed as apocalyptic on account of their extravagant and un- 
real presentation. A conspicuous example of these is Ez 1 4-28», 
along with Ez, ch. 10, based upon it. 

To sum up, the general situation appears to me to be this. 
Apocalyptic replaced prophecy about 300 B.C. Apocalyptic 
always presented a picture of the future favorable to Israel. 
This favorable future had no relation to the condition actually 
present, but was to be brought about by the direct power of 
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God, without the use of human agencies, or with only very 
slight use. Apocalyptic is visionary, fantastic, extravagant, un- 
real. There was a considerable number of apocalyptic writers, 
who may or may not have formed a school, who added apoca- 
lyptic messages to the prophetic books. Some of these additions 
may have circulated as anonymous productions and been added 
to the prophetic books by a later apocalyptic editor. There was 
evidently a final apocalyptic editor, or editors, who added many 
small apocalyptic passages. 


THE HEPTAD AS AN ELEMENT 
OF BIBLICAL AND RABBINIC STYLE 


ROBERT GORDIS 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


MONG all peoples certain numbers have played more 
significant roles than others, for reasons we cannot always 
understand. Such are the numbers “three,” and ‘‘ten.”’ 
Pre-eminent above all others in Semitic life and thought is the 
number “‘seven.’”’ For the Israelites, one has only to recall the 
seven days of Creation and the Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, 
the Jubilee, the Feast of Weeks, the seven days of Passover 
and Tabernacles, and the seven-branched candlestick. One can 
easily add the tradition of the seven Canaanite peoples, the 
seven processions around Jericho, the seventy weeks in Daniel, 
the ‘‘seven eyes” in Zechariah, and countless other instances 
from Bible, Apocrypha, New Testament and Talmud.? 

A closely related usage is that of ‘‘three and a half,”’ which is 
half of seven. This use occurs in apocalyptic literature, as e. g. 
“time, times and a half’ (Dan 7 25; 12 7; Rev 1214) and in 
post-Biblical references to the famine in the days of Elijah, 


t The importance of “‘five’’ as a round number in Rabbinic literature and 
the N.T. is the subject of an excellent study by G. Kittel, Rabbinica (Leipzig, 
1920) pp. 39 ff.; cf. also S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York, 
1942) p. 31, n. 18. I am deeply grateful to my colleague, Prof. Saul Lieber- 
man, for calling my attention to Kittel’s study, and for the opportunity of 
discussing several of my conclusions with him. Kittel also notes the use of 
‘five’ as a stylistic device. For the Bible, he could have called attention to 
the use of “five” in the Joseph story (Gen 43 34; 45 6, 11, 22; 47 2), possibly 
due to Egyptian influence. Prof. Leroy Waterman has shown that the ‘Book 
of Covenant” (Ex chs. 21-22) is constructed of paragraphs, each containing 
a pentad (AJSL, vol. 38, pp. 36-54). 

2 For a succint account of the use of “seven,” see E. Kénig in Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. III, pp. 562, 565. 
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which is described as lasting three years and six months (Luke 
4 25; James 5 17; Seder Olam Rabba, ed. Ratner, p. 71, Oxford 
ms. reading). 


These examples have been regarded by many exegetes as 
“broken sevens’? and hence ‘mystic numbers.’”’ G. Kittel 
(Rabbinica, pp. 31 ff.) points out that three and a half is used 
not infrequently in Rabbinic literature and argues that it is 
merely a round number, equivalent to ‘‘a few.” A study of 
available examples indicates, however, that ‘‘three and a half” 
is used predominantly, if not exclusively, of tragic or unfortunate 
events.3 This would support the view that it is an “unlucky 
number,” and that its use as a symbol of evil preceded its 
neutral use as a round number, if the latter use existed at all. 
At all events, its relationship to the basic number ‘“‘seven’’ is 
indisputable. 


It has not been noted that this widespread predilection for the 
number “‘seven’”’ has made it a favorite number for grouping 
literary material in heptads or units of seven. When this practice 
is recognized, it becomes a useful instrument for dealing with 


3 In addition to the Biblical examples cited in the text, all of which bear 
this character, the Divine Presence is said to have waited in vain for the 
sinners to repent during three and a half years. (Echah Rabbati, Petihta, ed- 
Buber, p. 30). In the text of Midrash Mishle, 1:24, published by Buber, the 
reading, ‘‘Se§ Sanim timeheséh” shouid be corrected to ‘‘Salo§ Sanim timeheséh” 
which is vouched for by the Roman ms., cf. Buber’s note ad loc. So too, 
three and a half years is the period of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Echah Rabbati, Petijta, ed. Buber, p. 33) and by Vespasian (Echah 
Rabbati 1, 5), as well Hadrian’s beleaguering of Beter in Bar Kokhba’s un- 
successful revolt (ibid. 2:2; Seder Olam, ed. Ratner, p. 146). Hadrian’s futile 
attempt to discover the extent of the Adriatic Sea, which also lasted the 
same length of time (Mid. Tehillim 93: 4, ed. Buber, p. 416) was doubtless 
regarded with disfavor, both because of his own wickedness and the impiety 
of seeking to fathom God's ways. The instance of the Athenian who tried 
unsuccessfully for three and a half years to learn the language of Wisdom 
(Mid. Echah Rabbati, 1:1, §12) is probably to be interpreted similarly. In 
Y. Shab. vii, 9c, R. Johanan and Resh Lakish try, for the same period of 
time to deduce forty-nine sub-categories of forbidden labor on the Sabbath 
from each of the forty-nine major categories, an effort also unsuccessful, 
The number ‘three and a half’’ seems therefore restricted in use to mis- 
fortunes and failures in Rabbinic as well as in Biblical literature. 
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critical questions regarding the authenticity and unity of given 
passages, not alone to be sure, but in conjunction with other 
factors. A few examples of the heptad as a literary unit in the 
O. T. may be cited. 

The call Abram receives from God takes the form of a blessing 
(Gen. 121-3). It is noteworthy that the blessing proper, ex- 
clusive of the command in v. 1, contains seven clauses: 

I will make of these a great nation, 

And I will bless thee, 

And make thy name great; 

And be thou a blessing. 

I will bless them that bless thee, 

And him that curseth thee will I curse; 

In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 


The Midrash notes this fact and develops a series of homiletic 
interpretations on ‘‘the three promises of greatness and the four 
blessings” here given (Bereshit Rabbah 39:11). 

Isaac, the least colorful of the Patriarchs, receives no special 
blessing. When, however, he is led to bless Jacob, his benedic- 
tion, after the introduction, again takes the form of a heptad 


(Gen 27 2st.): 


So God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fat places of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine. 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee. 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee. 
Cursed be every one that curses thee, 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 


The use of ‘‘seven” seems apparently to have been particu- 
larly popular with Amos, who has recourse to it no less than 
three times in his brief book. 

In 3 3-7, we have a series of seven questions: (v. 3) a meeting 
of two men, (v. 4) the lion (2 instances), (v. 5) the bird in the 
trap (2 instances), (v. 6) the trumpet, (v. 7) the prophet. 

In 4 6-13, the prophet enumerates a series of calamities, which 
also total seven in number: (1) hunger (v. 6), (2) drought of 
the crop (v. 7), (3) lack of drinking water (vv. 7, 8), (4) dis- 
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eases of the crop (v. 9), (5) the locust (v. 9), (6) the plague 
(v.10), (7) the earthquake (v. 11). 

This third instance has bearing on the critical questions raised 
by Amos’ “Arraignment of the Nations” (Chs. 1, 2). Many 
scholars have eliminated one or more of the sections on Phi- 
listia, Tyre, Edom, and Judah, though with little unanimity.‘ 
As Sellin explicitly recognizes, there are no conclusive grounds 
for these excisions. These being the facts, it should be noted in 
favor of the integrity of the received text, that the prophet 
arraigns seven nations, Damascus, Philistia, Tyre, Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, and Judah, before turning to his major con- 
cern, the kingdom of Israel. 

Another Biblical writer who employs ‘“‘seven’’ as a stylistic 
device is Ecclesiastes. The famous ‘‘Catalogue of Seasons” in 
3 1-8 consists of twenty-eight stichs, or four times seven. Quite 
correctly, Hertzberg notes that this number is no accident.s 

Of interest for our theme, though, strictly speaking, irrelevant, 
is the fact that the Midrash (Koheleth Rabbah, ad loc.) refers 
Koheleth’s theme, ‘‘Vanity of vanities, says Koheleth, vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’’ (1:2) to the seven ages of man, by count- 
ing each singular noun as one and each plural as two, in charac- 
teristic Talmudic fashion! 

Koheleth also exhibits the use of seven as a stylistic element, 
in conjunction with another literary device. Most of the book 
consists of reflections extending over several verses. In 7 1-14, 
however, we encounter a collection of proverbial statements, 
generally similar to those in Proverbs with respect to their 
subject-matter, use of parallelism, and lack of logical connection 
between the sayings. For these reasons, scholars have tended 


4 Harper, ICC on Amos, p. cxxxi; Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das A.T., (Tiibin- 
gen, 1934) p. 444 “‘probably,”” R. H. Pfeiffer, Introd. to the O.T. (New York, 
1941), p. 579, deletes Tyre, Edom, Judah, and possibly Philistia. Sellin, 
Zwélfprophetenbuch (Leipzig, 1922) p. 165 ff., who dismisses all the argu- 
ments advanced against the authenticity of the various sections, finally 
deletes Tyre, Edom, and Judah on metric grounds. Concerning his views, 
and the entire issue, see my paper, ‘‘The Composition and Structure of 
Amos” in HTR, Vol. XXXIII, 1940, pp. 239-51. 

3 Der Prediger, KAT (Leipzig, 1932) p. 84. 
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to excise many of these verses as being later additions, inserted 
by a single editor (L. Lave, Jastrow), by two (Barton, Pode- 
chard, McNeile), or by several (Siegfried); but there has been 
little agreement on the deletions.* On the other hand, several 
recent students of the book, like L. Levy and W. Hertzberg, 
have argued for the genuineness of the entire passage; but, in 
their effort to find unity of thought in the section, they have 
been led to propose far-fetched interpretations. 

We believe that a clue to the understanding of the passage is 
to be found in the gnomic structure of most of the verses, as 
evidenced by the use of synonymous parallelism (vv. 1, 7, 8), 
antithetic parallelism (v. 4) and comparisons (vv. 2, 3, 5). Point- 
ing in the same direction are the conventional ideas expressed in 
some of the verses (vv. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 etc.). At the same time, the 
spirit and style are characteristic of Koheleth. This is exactly 
what we should expect, if we remember that Koheleth was not 
only an original thinker, but also, and perhaps principally, a 
teacher of traditional Wisdom in the schools. What we have here 
is a collection of proverbs, reflecting both the original and the 
traditional elements in Koheleth’s thought, the whole refracted 
through his unique personality. 

How is this material organized? The nexus of these verses is 
to be sought not in the realm of ideas, but in their purely formal 
similarity. We have here a prose heptad, a collection of seven 
_ utterances, each beginning with tobh (vv. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, (tob4ah), 

14 (byom tobtah). In most instances, these maxims have been 
amplified by related comments, which generally follow, but in 
one case (v. 13) precede the maxim. 

The practice of organizing material on the basis of similarity 
of form, rather than relevancy of contents, is frequent in later 
Rabbinic literature. The Mishnah offers many illustrations, as 
in Eduyot, Chap. 6-9, where unrelated matters are associated 
under the rubric he‘id ‘‘he testified that,’ and in Yadaim ch. 4, 
where bo bayom ‘‘on that day”’ is the introductory formula. 


6 E. g. Jastrow deletes vv. 1a, 2, 3, 5, 63, 7, 8b, 9, 11, 12; Barton, 1a, 3, 5, 9-13; 
McNeile, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12. 
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A rather free translation of Ecc. 7 1-14 will illustrate the 
literary structure of the passage: 


Better a good name than good oil, and so the day of death rather 
than the day of one’s birth. 

Better to go to a house of mourning than to a banquet hall, for that 
is the end of all men and the living may learn a lesson. 

Better sorrow than laughter, for through a serious mien, the under- 
standing improves. Therefore wise men prefer the house of mourning 
and fools the house of joy. 

Better to hear the reproof of a wise man than the praise of fools. For 
like the sound of thorns crackling under the pot, the laughter of fools 
grates on the ear. But even the wise man’s reproof is vanity, for oppres- 
sion turns the wise man into a fool and a bribe destroys the under- 
standing. 

Better to judge a matter at its end rather than at its beginning, and 
therefore patience is better than pride. Hence do not be quick to rouse 
your temper, for anger lodges in the bosom of fools. Do not say, ‘What 
has happened? The earlier days were better than these!” For not wisely 
have you asked the question. 

Better is wisdom with an inheritance — an advantage to all who see 
the sun, for there is the double protection of both wisdom and money, 
and the advantage of knowing that wisdom preserves the life of him 
who possesses it. 

Observe the work of God, for who can straighten out what He has 
made crooked? In the day of good fortune, enjoy it, and in the day of 
trouble consider that God has made the one over against the other, so 
that man may not discover anything that happens after he is gone. 


In Rabbinic literature, “‘seven’’ is also utilized as a stylistic 
device, though not as commonly as “‘three”’ or “‘five.’’ As in the 
case of the other preferred numbers, the statement is often ex- 
plicitly made that seven items will be enumerated. Such are the 
seven marks of a fool (Ab 5:7), the seven types of calamity 
(ibid. 5:8), the three kings and four commoners who have no 
share in the world to come (Sanh. 10:2), the seven things created 
before the world (Pes. 54a) the seven matters hidden from man 
(ibid. 54b), the seven types of man estranged from God (tid. 
113b).7 


7 The Midrashic miscellany, Pirke Rabbenu Hakadosh, which assembles 
rabbinic sayings based upon numbers, gives no less than twenty-two examples 
of the use of the number “seven” in Chapter 5. The work has most recently 
been published by M. Higger in Horeb, Vol. VI, No. 11-12 (New York, 
Nov. 1941). 
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Of greater interest is the heptad, where the number is not 
indicated as such. Recognition of the heptad as a literary unit 
is useful in the critical study of Rabbinic sources. Thus in 
Sanh. 10:3-6, the Mishnah considers those who are beyond re- 
demption. As each illustration is given, various opinions are 
cited. The structure becomes clear when the heptad is noticed. 

The seven examples quoted are: 1) the generation of the 
Flood, 2) the inhabitants of Sodom, 3) the Ten Spies,* 4) the 
generation of the Wilderness, 5) the adherents of Korah, 
6) the Ten Tribes, 7) the inhabitants of the Corrupted — 
(cf. Deut 13 13-18). 

That this use of the heptad is not accidental is strikingly con- 
firmed by a comparison with the corresponding Tosefta. The 
Tosefta flatly denies that an instance of a Corrupted City ever 
took place’, and thus has only six of the seven instances left. It 
therefore adds another ‘‘the generation of the Tower of Babel” 
and thus completes the heptad?®! 

So, too, the Mishnah (Sanh. 11:1) lists the crimes punishable 


by strangulation, which total seven. So do the seven forms of 
worship that constitutes the sin of idolatry (ibid. 7:6). The 
crimes punishable by stoning are given in a double heptad, 
under fourteen categories (ibid. 7:4): 1) incest, 2) homo- 
sexuality, 3) sodomy, 4) a woman’s sodomy, 5) blasphemy, 
6) idolatry, 7) child sacrifice, 8) necromancy, 9) violation of 
the Sabbath, 10) cursing of parents, 11) rape, 12) seduction 


8 It should be noted that the Ten Spies are lacking in the Mishnah of the 
Palestinian Talmud (ed. Lowe, ad loc.) and that there is only a brief dis- 
cussion about them in our texts of the Babylonian Talmud (Sank. 109b). 
Moreover, Rabbinovicz (Variae Lectiones, ad loc., vol. 9, p. 352) cites a 
variant, where this discussion is introduced by the formula characteristic of 
a Baraiia, ‘‘teno rabbanan.” The paragraph in the Mishnah may therefore 
not be authentic. The Spies are, however, given in the Tosefta. Professor 
Lieberman suggests that the Baraita may differ from the Mishnah in citing 
the Biblical verse which the latter lacks, a frequent phenomenon in Tannaitic 
literature. If it is not authentic, a later editor is responsible for the rubric 
of seven. 

nnn xd vy. (Tos. Sank. 14:1, ed. Zuckermandl, 
p. 436). 

% Tos. Sanh. 13:6-12; idid., pp. 434 f. 
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to idolatry (cf. Deut. 137, 13-18), 13) practice of magic, 
14) rebellion of a son (cf. Deut 21 18 #.). 

With less assurance, attention may be called to the Mishnah 
Eduyot 4:1-6, which cites thirteen instances where the Sham- 
maites adopt a more lenient position than the Hillelites, con- 
trary to the general rule. Some editor has added to the ordinary 
texts a special category (4:2), perhaps to supply fourteen in- 
stances." Following this group, additional points of issue 
between the two schools are listed: they total fourteen (ibid. 
4:7-12).8 

The Mishnah A both offers examples both of the heptad and 
the double heptad. The former occurs in ch. 2, which contains 
extremely interesting examples of the use of numbers five, seven, 
and ten as an element of style. In 2:4b, Hillel is cited in five 
sayings. In 2:7 another saying of Hillel’s is cited and includes 
ten clauses. Between the five and the ten, we have a statement 
with six sections, followed by an Aramaic utterance which is 
the seventh and concluding number of the heptad (2:5, 6). The 
double heptad occurs in the description of the various ages of 
man from five to one hundred, numbering fourteen (5:21). 

The Baraita de Rabbi Meir, usually appended to Aboth, like- 
wise offers illustrations of the heptad and the double heptad. 
The beautiful description of the physical hardships of the 
scholar’s life (6:4) contains seven clauses: 

This is the path of Torah: 

A morsel with salt shall you eat, 

And water by measure shall you drink, 
And upon the ground you shall sleep, 


™ The Mishnah uses two distinct nouns, mesit ‘‘the seducer” (cf. Deut 13 7) 
and maddiah “‘he who leads astray” (cf. Deut 13 13-18). While the Talmud 
draws some distinctions between the two (Y. Sanh. vii, 25d, B. Sanh. 67a), 
the laws are really one in character, as well as in their Biblical source; on 
this basis, we may regard hamesit vehamadiag as a single phrase. 

33 The catchwords are: 1) 2) Rv, 3) 4) 5) mwa Dy, 
6) 7) von 8) 9) ww, 10) 11) man, 12) 
sy7mv, 13) nov yov. The additional instance, apparently taken from a Baraita 
(cf. B. Betsah 6b), is 310 ova 

The catchwords are: 1) moet, 2) 3) won, 4) 5) 
6) 7) '3, 8) 9) 10) 11) nawn 12) 
av, 13) oy 14) nnn ome. 
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And a life of pain shall you live, 
And in the Torah shall you labor. 
If you do so, happy shall you be. 
And it will be well with you, 
Happy in this world, 

And well in the world to come! 


So too, seven Biblical verses are cited in praise of the Torah 
(6:7). Rabbi Meir’s magnificent paean on the effect of the study 
of Torah upon human character (6:1) is a double heptad of 
fourteen clauses." 

Finally, it may be pointed out that this use of the heptad as 
a stylistic device may perhaps shed light on the critical prob- 
lems connected with two of the greatest passages in the New 
Testament. 

From St. Augustine to modern times, the Lord’s Prayer has 
been regarded as consisting of seven petitions. Yet it has been 
objected that these are really only six petitions, since “lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one” are 
merely the positive and negative expression of the same idea. 
However, the Genesis passages quoted above, where the identical 
idea is expressed through synonymous (12 2; 27 28, 29 abed) or 
antithetic parallelism, (123; 27 29ef) make it clear that the 
Lord’s Prayer is a true heptad, containing not seven distinct 
petitions, but rather seven clauses, with the same idea repeated 
through parallelism." 

Another striking example of a heptad occurs in the Beatitudes. 
Montefiore remarks truly that ‘‘the effect which they produce 
in Mt. (5 3-11) is much greater than the effect produced by the 
shorter form of them in Lk 6 20-23."!7 The present text in 
Matthew actually contains nine waxapiopol. However, v. 11 is 
generally eliminated from the number, being regarded by some 


The verbs are: 1) 2) 3) 4) invadp, 5) 
6) 7) nanpp, 8) pamn, 9) mana, 10) poim, 11) avyn, 12) anm, 
13) 14) 

ts A. Plummer in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 111, p. 142b. 

%6 On parallelism in the N.T. cf. C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, 
(Oxford, 1925) pp. 63-69. 

17C. G. Montefiore; Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings (London, 
1930) p. 1. 
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authorities as part of v. 10. More probably, it originally stood 
elsewhere, since unlike all the other Beatitudes in Matthew and 
like those in Luke, it is in second person (‘‘Blessed are ye’’) 
rather than in third (‘‘Blessed are they’’). In addition to v. u, 
v. 5, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth’’ is 
almost surely to be eliminated, as a doublet to v. 3, ‘‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,’’ obviously based on Ps 37 11. It is well-known 
that ‘anavim (humble) and ‘aniyim (poor) are often inter- 
changeable in the Old Testament, in the double sense of the 
“lowly in estate’ and the “humble of spirit.’’"® Both v. 5 and 
the phrase 7@ mvebuart in v. 3, represent editorial glosses to 
transmit the O.T. sense of ‘“‘poor’’ to readers lacking the Jewish 
background of Jesus’ original audience.’ 

These independent arguments for the deletion of vv. 5 and 11 
are reenforced by the consideration that when they are elimi- 
nated, the Beatitudes in Matthew constitute a heptad, and 
thus illustrate once again the use of seven as an element of 
Biblical style. 


% Cf. Rahlfs, Ani — Anav in den Psalmen; Driver, art. ‘Poor’ in Hast- 
ings, Dictionary on the Bible; Burney, op. cit., p. 167. 
% Burney, ibid., drops the phrase in v. 3 on rhythmic grounds. 


EpitoriAL NOTE 


The number seven is also used rhetorically in the Wisdom of Solomon: 
twenty-one (7X3) attributes of Wisdom are enumerated (7 17-18); seven wise 
men lived from Adam to Moses (ch. 10); seven sounds terrified the Egyptians 
(17 18-19 [LXX, 17 17-18]); the contrasts between Egyptians and Israelites 
are exactly seven (chs. 11 and 16-19). 


R. H. P. 


— 


THE OMISSION OF EZEK. 12 26-28 AND 
36 23b-38 IN CODEX 967 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO 


N ITS original extent the papyrus Codex 967 contained the 
LXX text of Ezckiel, Daniel, and Esther.t With the por- 
tions of Daniel and Esther which have come to light we are not 
now concerned. This article deals with the two substantial 
sections of Ezekiel which have been recovered and published. 
Included in The Chester Beaity Papyri is the greater part of 
11 2—17 21.2 The Ezekiel papyrus of The John H. Scheide 
Biblical Papyri is part of the same manuscript and contains an 
almost complete text of 19 12—3929.3 This codex appears to date 
no later than the early part of the third century.‘ 

There are two omissions in the text of the codex which may 
be thought to throw light upon the stages of composition or the 
history of the text of Ezekiel. 

We take the simpler problem first. The manuscript omits 
12 26-28. The omitted section is a complete paragraph, and the 


t When first discovered, the Ezekiel and Esther sheets were thought to 
belong to one manuscript and the sheets of Daniel to another. Hence, in 
Rahlfs’ official list, the number 967 was assigned to the Ezekiel-Esther portion 
and 968 to the Daniel part. Strictly, therefore, the manuscript should be 
called 967-968. But 967 is simpler and is used here of the manuscript as a 
whole. 

2 See Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. Fasciculus I: 
Introduction, London, 1933. Fasciculus VII: Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther, Lon- 
don, 1937. 

3 The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri: Ezekiel. Edited by Allan Chester 
Johnson, Henry Snyder Gehman, and Edmund Harris Kase, Jr. Princeton, 
1938. 

+ A second century date is possible. See the discussion by Kenyon, op. cit., 
Fasc. VII, pp. viii-x, and by Johnson, op. cit., p. 5. 
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inference lies close at hand that this paragraph is a later addition 
to the text of Ezekiel, and that Codex 967, our earliest manu- 
script evidence for the LXX text of this book, shows that this 
section was not in the original LXX text and hence was not in 
the original Hebrew text. It may be argued that the similarity 
of the content of this section to the preceding paragraph in 
Ezekiel supports such a hypothesis.s 

This article does not deal with the literary question of stages 
in the composition of the present book of Ezekiel. It argues 
that sufficient attention has not been paid to factors of textual 
transmission. In the first place, it is amazing that such a literary 
process as that sketched above has left no trace either in the 
Hebrew textual tradition or in other LXX manuscripts. This 
fact alone raises doubt about the hypothesis. 

More important, however, is the fact that 12 25 and 12 2s 
end with the same words: kal moujow, déyer Kipios. Further- 
more, 12 26 ¢. and 131+. begin with the same words: xal éyé- 
veto Kupicu mpds pe A€ywv Tié dvOpwrov. It is there- 
fore entirely reasonable to hold that the scribe, while in the 
process of copying the first occurrence of these thirteen words, 
made the mistake of looking back at the exemplar at the point, 
three verses later, where the same series of words occurs, and 
thus omitted the intervening portion. In such a case, the mistake 
was probably made by skipping from the end of 12 25 to the 
beginning of 131. If the calculations of Allan Chester Johnson, 
one of the editors of the Scheide papyrus, are correct, the omitted 
paragraph would fill a little over a column of the manuscript 
which was being copied when the mistake was made. The 
scribe’s error, then, was in jumping to the column following the 
one which he had been copying. Regardless of the validity of 
such calculations about the length of line and column in the 
exemplar, the examples of parablepsis which Johnson lists on 
pp. 7 f. of his study show that the scribe was frequently guilty 
of skipping phrases or larger groups of words, particularly where 


5 So in The Prophets and Their Times, by J. M. Powis Smith, second edition 
revised by William A. Irwin, Chicago, 1941, p. 207. 
6 Op. Cit, p. 8. 
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the omitted section had the same ending as the immediately 
preceding expression. Since this is true, the simplest and most 
satisfying explanation of the omission of 12 26-28 from Codex 967 
is to assume that the scribe’s glance, after writing 12 25, failed 
to return to the close of 12 25 in his exemplar, but instead fixed 
on the same words three verses later, and so began to copy 13 1. 

The omission of 36 23b-3s presents a more difficult problem. 
Forty years ago Henry St. John Thackeray argued that the 
Greek of 36 24-38 differs from that of either of the two trans- 
lators who produced the LXX version of Ezekiel, and closely 
resembles that of Theodotion.?’ He favored the view® “that 
a very early version of the section, resembling that of Theodotion, 
and used for lectionary purposes in the Jewish synagogue, was 
incorporated by the translators.’ Thus the passage was in the 
original LXX text. Six years later? he had come to favor the 
view that ‘‘a subsequent rendering, made for a Christian lec- 
tionary, ousted from all our manuscripts the original version, 
now lost, of these fifteen verses.” In 1921'° he took the position 
that ‘in some unexplained way, early in our era a later (syna- 
gogue) version of this lectionary passage supplanted that of the 
original Alexandrian company in the parent MS. from which all 
our MSS, are descended.” 


Students of Codex 967 have inevitably been reminded of 
Thackeray’s theory, or rather, we should say, of his three 
theories. But Codex 967 does not present either the original 
text or the later text which any of these three theories has in 
mind. Its omission of the passage finds no possible explanation 
in Thackeray’s first theory, and can only be connected with 
either of the other two by assuming that a scribe, knowing both 
the original and the substitute versions of this section, simply 


7“The Greek Translators of Ezekiel,” Journal of Theological Studies, 1V 
(1902-1903), 398-411. 

8 Tbid., 408. 

9 A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1909, 12. He had 
considered this view possible in 1903. 

% The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, London, 1921, 129. The argument 
on pp. 124-129 is contradicted by what Thackeray says on p. 38 of this same 
volume; on p. 38 he returns to the position he favored in 1903. 
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omitted the section altogether when he made his copy. This, to 
say the least, is a rare way for a scribe to handle rival passages. 
Codex 967 does not support Thackeray’s theory in any of its 
three forms, and Thackeray’s arguments do not support the 
originality of the text of Codex 967. 

Johnson proposes tentatively a somewhat different hypoth- 
esis." He suggests that the section was in the original transla- 
tion, but was omitted later through parablepsis. When the 
defect was discovered, the lack was made up from the version 
of Theodotion. From this patched-up text, then, all our LXX 
manuscripts except Codex 967 have their origin. The original 
text of 36 2s-ss has nowhere survived. 


Edmund Harris Kase, Jr., another of the editors of the 
Scheide papyrus, proposes still another hypothesis.”. He sug- 
gests that the Hebrew text used by the LXX translators had 
in some way lost these verses. When the loss was discovered, 
the LXX version was filled out from another Greek version. . 
Thus the original LXX version did not contain the section, and 
only Codex 967 is true to the original LX X at this point. 


William A. Irwin goes further.s He concludes from the 
omission in Codex 967 that the section was not present in either 
the original Greek translation or the early forms of the Hebrew 
text. It was inserted later in an enlarged edition of the book 
of Ezekiel. The content of the section, Irwin argues, is not 
identical in tone with that of the context, and this point he 
uses to support a later date. 

All of these hypotheses have one feature in common. They 
assume that in the Greek or Hebrew text, or in both, there 
occurred striking changes of which our manuscript witnesses 
give little or no tangible evidence. Without further support, 
any such hypothesis is difficult to establish. To be sure, it is 
hard to disprove, since it pushes the difficulty back into a period 
for which we have no evidence. At best, however, one can only 
maintain the possibility of some such alteration of the text, 


Op. cit., 9. 
" Op. cit., 10. 
"Op. cit., 203. 
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and it is preferable to explain the omission in Codex 967 by the 
textual character of that codex if possible. 

It is obvious that so large an omission as fifteen verses is not 
an ordinary scribal error. If the manuscript from which Codex 
967 was copied was in the form of a roll, the scribe may have 
omitted several columns, which is difficult to explain. However, 
it is easier to see the possibility of omission if the exemplar, 
like Codex 967 itself, was in codex form. This is a reasonable 
assumption, since we now know that the codex was widely 
used in the second and third centuries.“ Either the open codex 
presented several columns, within which the omitted section 
was contained, or a page was turned by error, or a sheet was 
lost. 


It seems unnecessary to assume the loss of a sheet from the 
exemplar, because here, as in 12 26-28, the omission may be 
explained as due to homoioteleuton. In Codex 967, 36 23. ends 
with the words: xal yv@oerar (BAQ read yrwoovrat) Ta 
€Ovn Sti Kipios. The LXX text of 36 3s ends with 
the words: xal yv@oovrar br. (A adds BQ omit) 


Kiptos. In some way which we cannot reconstruct with cer- 
tainty, the scribe was led by homoitoteleuton to omit 36 23v-3s. 
It has already been noted that this scribe is frequently guilty of 
this kind of error. 


In defense of this explanation of the omission one further point 
deserves great emphasis. Almost all previous discussion of the 
omission rests upon an incorrect statement of the situation. 
Much is said of the omission of 36 21-38. But the important fact 
is that the manuscript omits 36 23b-3s. Equally important is the 
fact that the part of verse 23 which it does contain ends with 
words which are identical with the ending of verse 3s in A and 
almost identical (the last word is identical) with the ending 
of verse 38 in B and Q. To discuss the omission of 36 21-38 
obscures the true state of affairs. Codex 967 breaks off in the 
middle of a verse. In doing so it has no other manuscript support. 


4 For a valuable discussion of the use of the codex see C. C. McCown, 
“Codex and Roll in the New Testament,” Harvard Theological Review, vol. 
XXXIV (1941), 219-250. 
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It breaks off at a point where homoioteleuton is clearly a possible 
explanation. All this argues that the omission was accidental. 
If the omission had occurred earlier, we might expect evidence 
of it in other manuscripts. In the absence of other support, 
such an accidental omission may most simply and reasonably 
be charged to the scribe who wrote Codex 967.'5 


1s Codex 967 places chs. 38, 39 before ch. 37. Unfortunately, the extant 
portion of the manuscript breaks off at 37 4a. The scribe left a blank space 
between 39 29 and 37 1, which suggests that he was troubled about something. 
If the rest of the manuscript could be recovered, it might throw light on our 
problem. See Johnson, op. cit., 11-13. — The order of chapters may suggest 
that chs. 38, 39 are a later addition to Ezek., as many scholars hold. This does 
not require, however, that 36 23b-38 be regarded as a later addition. The omis- 
sion is found only in Codex 967, it begins in the middle of a verse, and it finds 
its simplest explanation in homoioteleuton. 
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THE MEANING OF 71» IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


DR. W. SOMMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


HE word ‘718, used in five passages of the Hebrew Scriptures, 

has been variously translated. "iB is generally rendered 
“black eye-paint,” on the basis of a misinterpretation of the 
Greek rift, a grey-blackish powder. When the LXX was writ- 
ten the term o7i ft was applied to what we call today “antimony,” 
a word which is either Arabic or derived from an order of the 
French King Francis II against the monks (therefore called 
“Anti Monachon’’) forbidding the excessive use of stibium as a 
medicine. But in more remote times stibium was not the only 
black cosmetic. A. Lucas (Ancient Egyptian Materials and 
Industries, 1934) states that out of 61 specimens of ancient black 
eye-paint analyzed, sulphide of antimony was contained in only 
one; therefore “the general idea that the Egyptian Rofl, except 
when it was green malachite or chrysocolla, always either con- 
sisted of or contained antimony or an antimony compound, is 
wrong.” This statement shows that 915 does not necessarily 
mean “eye-paint.” 

The meaning of "15 varies as follows. 

1. Jer 430: red eye-paint (face rouge). The red eye-paint 
was applied to the lower part of the lachrymal orbit and to the 
yoke bone. This cosmetic, by appearing to increase the eye- 
orbit, was thought to enhance beauty. In early times the painted 
parts of the cheek bone were regarded as part of the eye; hence 
the phrasing J22°Y 4352 (cf. the translations of the Auth. Ver- 
sion and of Luther). Eye and face are often called by the same 
word, e. g., in Xenophon, Hieron 1:14: xar’ dp8adyods xarn- 
yopety tivos (‘‘to accuse one to his face,” lit., ‘‘eyes’”). In 
German the word Gesicht means ‘‘eye-sight, face, vision.”” See 
also J. Léw, Die Flora der Juden, 1926, vol. I, p. 20. i is per- 
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haps cognate to gdxos, fucus marinus, i.e., a cheap vegetable 
dye; cf. Wisd. of Sol. 13 14; Josephus, Wars, 4:9, 10. A red pig- 
ment (red ochre) was used as a cosmetic as well as for painting 
tombs; cf. Vitruvius, De Arch. 7-7-2; R. C. Thompson, A Dic- 
tionary of Assyrian Chemistry and Geology, 1936, p. 50. 

The Yalgqut says of eye-paint: ..as the eye-paint 
NPY, as it is written in Jer 430....” On the other hand 
Shabbath 110a, explaining 03°93 (spikenard) in Cant 4 14 uses 
also SPW NQIND, whence it is obvious that this term means 
“garden crocus.” The crocus (saffron) yields a dark-yellow juice 
which has been used as a dye and, according to the Yalgut, asa 
cosmetic or face-rouge. These Talmudic passages make it clear 
that 45 in Jer 4 30 means neither “black eye paint’’ nor “‘stib- 
ium,” but yellow or orange coloured face cosmetic. 

2. 2 Ki 9 30: black eye paint. Albright (Archaeology of Pales- 
tine and the Bible, 1933, pp. 123, 203) says that in later times 
1B had the same meaning as 7209, a term which occurs only 
once in the Hebrew Scriptures (Ez 23 40) and is of Assyrian 
origin (guhlu). iB, in the sense of “black eye paint’’ means also 
“eye salve,” as explained in the Talmud (Shabbath 109a): “iB 
cures the king’s daughter, stops the tears, and advances the 
growth of the eye-lashes.”” Black eye paints, made with fragrant 
resins (as binding solution) were used as medicaments (cf. 
Rev 3 1s). 

3. 1 Chr 29 2: stone painted red; red paint. Cosmetic paints 
were not only employed for beautifying ‘‘make ups’’ but also 
for mural paintings (cf. No. 1). Cakes of red, and other colored 
pigments were found at Gezer, and in Sargon’s palace at Khorsa- 
bad. These pigments were in both cases red oxide of iron (cf. 
R. Partington, Origins and Development of Applied Chemistry, 
_ 1935, pp. 292, 473). These cakes were used for wall painting. 
But the same substance was used in remote antiquity by Egyp- 
tian women for their toilette. In Assyria, likewise, the red cos- 
metic SérSerru was used in anointing the eyes of a lion-headed 
statuette (cf. Keilinschrifitexte aus Assur, Religiésen Inhaltes, 
227, 25), to color walls (cf. Partington, op. cit., p. 308), and to 
make mural paintings (cf. Jer 22 14; Ez 23 11; Ww). 

In Egypt mafkat (i. e., green malachite according to F. Petrie, 
Researches in Sinai; but turquoise according to L. Eckenstein, 
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A History of Sinai, 1921, 34) was used as eye paint in the Bada- 
rian (predynastic) period and during the first three Dynasties, 
but it was also used for inlay work in the decoration of temples 
(cf. J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, 1st edit., p. 344; R. Parting- 
ton, op. cit., p. 48). 

In an Assyrian recipe, the substance 51 M.BI.ZI.DAM mixed 
in a woman’s milk is used for eyes (cf. R. C. Thompson, Ass. 
Med. Texts, 16:3, 11; 12:3, 5) but also “‘crushed, anointed, and 
worn on temples” (cf. R. C. Thompson, op. cit., p. 102-31). 

‘]15 fits this group; it was used as an eye-cosmetic, or was put 
as a paint on the walls of the Temple, or used for ‘inlaid work” 
according to the Books of Chronicles. Hence 713 "J28 means 
“red pigment” or “red painted stones.’ Black is here out of 
question (cf. Enoch, chs. 18; 24). 

4. Isa. 54 11: red mortar. “iB is here used as a metaphor, and 
indicates a mortar made from a material no less precious than 
sapphires, etc. Eye-paint has always been much desired and 
esteemed more precious even than gold (cf. J. H. Breasted, Ac. 
Records of Eg., vol. II, pp. 265, 272; vol. IV, pp. 348, 391). The 
translation of the above verse should read thus: ‘‘I will set thy 
stones with costly mortar... ;” and a marginal note might 
explain: ‘‘eye-cosmetic, eye-paint of red color; a precious 
material.” 

5. Job 42 14: horn container for eye cosmetic. Here, again, 
‘15 is an Oriental figure of speech. Rabbi Shila of Nehardea 
explained it to mean the olive-green complexion like the color 
of the horn of a WP (a kind of antelope). In the East this com- 
plexion was considered of great beauty, but Rashi explained it 
NPW'TT NDI, and the Tosafoth read which 
is “‘pigment, or cosmetic, made from saffron’’ whose colour is 
yellow or orange-yellow (cf. Baba Bathra 16b). As Job’s home 
was in the land of Uz, the correct explanation coincides with the 
view of Rabbi Shila. The florid language of the Orientals in- 
dulges in naming a girl by the names of flowers, precious stones, 
etc., a habit which has been adopted in Western civilizations; 
cf. for instance ‘Daisy, Ivy, Rose, Violet, Iris, Lily,” etc. The 
English name ‘Olive’ answers almost exactly to PST 17P, 
considering that both have been used originally to denote a dark 
(brownish-greenish) complexion.. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Arabic Commentary of Yefet ben ‘Ali the Karaite on the Book of Hosea. 
Edited from manuscripts and provided with critical notes and an introduc- 
tion by Philip Birnbaum, Ph.D. A thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy in the Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. Philadelphia. 1942. Pp. Ixii+247. 


As the author states on p. vii, n. 1 ‘‘except for a few additions contained 
in the following pages, this introduction originally appeared in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, N.S., XXXII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, in the form of an article 
entitled ‘‘Yefet Ben Ali and his Influence on Biblical Exegesis.”” This introduc- 
tion consists of two pages of biographical interest, devotes a few pages to a 
general examination of Yefet’s manner of exegesis, and then ably traces 
(p. xi) some of Yefet’s comments on Hosea to the Targum, Talmud and 
Midrash. In his treatment of Mu'‘tazilite influences on Yefet the author 
should have been more cautious, as it is very hazardous to attempt to evolve 
systems for Bible commentators who have left behind no special philosophical 
treatises, on the basis of disjointed, fragmentary and often contradictory 
statements. Thus, for example, Birnbaum's claim that Yefet was under 
Mu'‘tazilite influence in his explanations of anthropomorphic passages, while 
ascribing Se‘adyah’s similar treatment of the same passages to the influence 
of the Targumim, should be modified. Exaggerated also is the statement 
(p. v) to the effect that ‘‘one is almost tempted to believe that there would 
be little left of Ibn Ezra and Kimhi if we were to discard from their respective 
Bible commentaries what was earlier uttered by their eminent forerunner, 
the now relatively obscure and forgotten Yefet.’”” No one can deny Yefet’s 
influence on Bible exegesis. Yet, one might ask himself what would be left 
of Yefet were we to apply to his commentaries this same procrustian method. 
Suffice it to point here to the quotations in the present work about Yefet’s 
dependence on teachers and exegetes, and Birnbaum’s own conclusions (p. ix) 
“that Yefet’s biblical commentary, although it claims numerous original 
interpretations, is in the main a compilation into which the author has con- 
densed the exegetic erudition of his < ell 
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The rest of the introduction is taken up with discussions of Yefet’s style 
and method of exegesis, of the Haggadic allusion (p. xxvii) to his comments 
on Hosea 12 4-5, of Yefet’s polemics against Rabbinic Judaism, of a few 
typical examples of Yefet’s interpretations, and of his pedantic translation 
of the Hebrew text. This part of the introduction closes with a discussion of 
the deviations in Yefet’s Hosea from classical Arabic, a subject which in the 
opinion of the reviewer could be dealt with only after an examination of the 
preserved remnants of Yefet mss. in Arabic naskhi script, some of which 
date back to Yefet’s own lifetime. For, aside from new coinages and devia- 
tions in meaning, all other analyses are not definitive while we lack the 
criteria with which to distinguish between the peculiarities of the author and 
the slips, errors, and sometimes deliberate changes of the copyists, and assign 
each his particular share of grammatical or syntactical non-classicisms. 

The section dealing with Yefet’s widespread influence on Bible exegesis in 
Christian countries, and especially the pages devoted to Yefet’s influence on 
Abraham Ibn Ezra and on David Kimhi, deserve much praise, as do the 
numerous parallels to the Targum, Se‘adyah, David b. Abraham al-Fasi, 
Ibn Janah, Ibn Balaam, Rashi, and others. But in his treatment of the 
Hebrew fragment of Yefet’s commentary, published by Téttermann, Weis- 
sagungen Hoseas, etc. (=T) the author leans too heavily upon his learned 
predecessors in this field (p. xxxviii), especially on the question of the existence 
or non-existence of several recensions of Yefet. That the T fragment ‘‘does 
not precisely agree with the original’ in several passages is quite under- 
standable when we take into account the slight divergencies among the 
numerous Arabic manuscripts themselves, and when we bear in mind that 
the Hebrew translator based his translation on but one Arabic ms., not on a 
critically edited text. There is no need to assume the existence of several 
recensions of Yefet’s works, when the carelessness of scribes and copyists 
and the many difficulties encountered in the transcription of Arabic (un- 
vocalized naskhi) into Hebrew script sufficiently account for such and 
other minor differences, occasional omissions of a phrase, or additions of a 
gloss. 

It may also be of interest to mention here that the reviewer's studies in 
this field have convinced him that the T fragment is not the only one of its 
kind, and that we are fortunate in possessing a complete Hebrew translation 
of a commentary by Yefet exhibiting the characteristics of the T fragment. 
In the Livre d’'Hommoge a la Mémoire du Dr. Samuel Posnanski, Varsovie, 
1927, Markon published a 13 nda dy wive, pp. 
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(=M), a Hebrew translation of Yefet’s Arabic commentary on Ruth which 
he mistakenly ascribed to Salmon b. Yeruhim, Yefet’s older Karaite con- 
temporary Bible commentator, following the superscription to that unique 
ms. A comparison of M with the original Yefet as edited by Nahum Schor- 
stein Der Commentar des Karders Jephet ben ‘Ali zum Buche Ruth, Berlin, 
1903, chapters 1 and 2, leaves no doubt as to its authorship. The unpublished 
portions of the same ms., which the reviewer was permitted to examine 


thanks to the liberality of the Columbia University Library, exhibited the 
same characteristics for the other megilloth. Knowing the spirit of the times 


and the laborious piety of those generations one may readily assume the 
translation of many if not all of Yefet’s commentaries into Hebrew. 

For the use and edification of the growing center of Byzantian Jewry there 
existed also Jacob b. Reuben’s commentary entitled wwyn 15D, which Dr. 
Birnbaum (following all authorities) regards as ‘ta Hebrew compilation of 
Yefet’s commentary” reproduced “in a very condensed form.” Insofar, 
however, as the published portion of Jacob’s commentary is concerned (i. e. 
beginning with Jeremiah), the reviewer is of the opinion that Jacob b. Reuben 
was an epitomizer, not a compiler. The reviewer further believes that these 


so-called eclectic commentaries are in reality condensations of the earlier and 


complete Hebrew translations of Yefet’s commentaries, such as T and M, 
and are not based upon Yefet’s Arabic original. To be sure, we do encounter 
slight variations here and there between the epitome and the complete trans- 
lation, but these too, as previously stated, are to be regarded as nothing un- 
usual in editions based on single and often mutilated mss. Furthermore, 
not all of Jacob’s epitomes are condensations of the Hebrew translations of 
Yefet’s Arabic works. With the material at hand the reviewer has so far 
established (and hopes to be able to publish it soon) the fact that in addition 
to T and M, or Minor Prophets and Ruth, Jacob’s Job is also based on, or 
culled from, Yefet. There are, however, epitomes by Jacob for which the 
underlying Hebrew prototypes were original Arabic commentaries by others 
than Yefet. Such is the case with the Book of Proverbs, and for reasons un- 
known to the reviewer. These restrictions, however, are not in the least a 
reflection upon Yefet’s widespread influence, but attest more fully to the 
esteem in which Jacob b. Reuben held Yefet, in that. he epitomized him ex- 
clusively for many biblical books, and not, as has been heretofore assumed 
by scholars, that Yefet formed but one — although the main — source for 
Jacob. Incidentally, the assumption of the existence of a complete set of 
Hebrew translations of Yefet’s (and perhaps of others) Arabic commentaries, 
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would obviate the necessity of determining the exact amount of Arabic 
knowledge possessed by commentators in Christian countries. 

In the following section (pp. L ff.) Birnbaum establishes Yefet’s author- 
ship of the anonymous Bodleian Codex Huntington 206, and although his 
thesis in the main is sound, the reviewer wishes to reserve an appreciation of 
it for some other occasion. The introduction closes with a description: in 
outline of the eight mss., complete and fragmentary, which the editor used 
and with a page describing his method of editing. 

Now, during the last decade or so, a few Judeo-Arabic texts of great im- 
portance have been published in this country, and although each one of 
those editions has its merits, there is no doubt that the method followed by 
Skoss in his edition of the K. Jami‘ al-Alfaz is the soundest of them all, as it 
takes cognizance of textual deviations from the classical Arabic while re- 
taining the readings of the mss. themselves. Furthermore, since Judeo-Arabic 
does have its peculiarities, internal evidence rather than dictionary forms 
should be the decisive element in establishing doubtful readings. Guided by 
this internal evidence, the reviewer wishes to append here a few corrections 
to the text. 


P. 3, Il. 2, 20, etc. teayds, but p. 2, 1. 14, etc., correctly 139d). 
P. 8, 1. 9 preferably y>itn) warp onde, haplography. Cf. p. 20, 1. 1, p. 22, 
1. 2, p. 26, 1. 11, etc., etc. 


P. 9, 1. 16 (9p? od) qsbabn would be more in the spirit of Arabic usage, 
as p. 11,1. 4. 


P. 11, 1. 14 D4. The substitution of * in Judeao-Arabic texts for s\ is quite 


common, and the several forms of *Sixn p. 4, 1. 9, etc., etc., ydogn 
p. 34, 1. 22, etc., etc., and xbim p. 112, 1. 12, etc., in this edition are 
‘proof of it. Similarly, mh “in, p. 106, 1. 8, “ima p. 151, 1. 15, and 
ININ p. 221, 1. 16 and p. 224, 1. 8. And 
505m p. 45, 1. 12, varde p. 110, 1. 22 text (and mds, one ms.), and 
p. 167, 1.15 text (and four mss.). then, p. 11, 1. 14, 
p. 17,1. 18, p. 57, ll. 19 and 20, p. 58, 1. 6, p. 101, Il. 17 and 21, p. 102 
1. 7, should be vocalized pt =slss Most edifying in this instance is 
the juxtaposition of ‘27 with O5ND%, p. 136, 1. 22. 
P. 12, 1. 14 read 
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P. 13, 1. 23 read wad, pl. P. 50, 1. 16 and p. 187, 1. 13 should be corrected 
to and or find. 

P. 17, Il. 11-2 axmx 19% yop yields no sense. Either $p3 or 
3% was intended. INN& 134 yup, the reading offered by the Lenin- 
grad ms. No. 207 of the Firkowitch Collection, reproduced photo- 
statically for p. 16, 2i—p. 17, 12 of present edition, on p. Ixiii, should 
have been preferred. Such redundant (but no sense yielding) phrases 
are well-known to the student of old texts, and usually arise as a 
compromise combination of two readings such as 34m 5D) and 73% 
NNR, or through the inclusion in a subsequent copy of an originally 
overdotted 5p or 15% to indicate an error. Of course, bo: 134% yup 
SNM8 would make good sense. The same ms. reads 1. 6 Ty3 qd), and 
1. 11 OD 

. 18, I. 18-19 nddusi yey, as in 1. 19, would be better. 

21, 1. 10 read par ods, 

. 30, 1. 17, etc., ete., read RANDY. 

. 37, Il. 1-2 the text here seems corrupted. 

. 45, 1. 17 omy is Arabic. 

. 48, 1. 9 read mbip as mdip wba, 1. 10. It should be noted here that the 
mss. display great diversity, not uninfluenced by considerations of 
space, in their abbreviations of this word. 

. 51, 1. 6 evidently something is missing here, and 
fonds would yield better sense. 


. 52, 1. 9 read riba, haplography. 

. 55, 1. 2 vocalize *$pn. 

. 58, Il. 11 and 15, read ond’. Cf. p. 78, 1. 17 p. 139, 1. 2 
etc. 

. 59, 1. 12 read 


P. 60, 1. 23 read AANSIN. 

P. 67, 1. 2 read 

P. 67, 1. 6 read manne, or vocalize nox. 

P. 72, 1. 18 emend to 13MIN) NNION NVINN following p. 73, 1. 11. 
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P. 73, 1. 10 vocalize ona§3. Similarly, p. 117, 1. 9, p. 132, 1. 17, etc., ete. 
P. 79, 1. 22 #7¥N5 in its present form and context yield no sense. 
P. 80, 1. 10 read 755) or 755). 
P. 86, 1. 12 read prs. 
P. 86, 1. 13 read =" 
P. 87, 1. 14 vocalize Cf. p. 104, 1. 21 DSR and 
p. 105, 1. 2 
P. 88, 1. 8 read Cf. p. 92, 1. 10 
. 106, 1. 1 read BF. 


- 108, 1. 9 read 343. 

. 108, 1. 16 preferably 17, dittography. 

112, 1. 1 read 

. 113, 1. 20 for spp read Nin. 

. 114, 1. 23 =*!4e, either through confusion with gifts p. 127, 


1. 22, or as a wrong accusative ending. But most plausibly the > in 
this instance, as in "°33N p. 7, 1. 20, xpd p. 22, 1. 17, etc., is but a 
carry-over from an older (if not an original) ms. in Arabic naskhi for $ 

115, I. 1-2 read So) pynor 

. 115, 1. 23 oADpPN in the sense of OAPDN is quite common in such mss. 
Cf., however, p. 13, Il. 13, 15 and 21, NMPDNM, ApDNIDdK, NNPSNIDI. 
P. 193, 1. 21 Hppwrwde should also be taken in the sense of AppNodn. 

. 126, 1. 1. Unless it be a careless omission on the part of the commentator 
himself, we should expect the second of the two ways in which the 
curse shall befall the transgressors introduced by ‘abs. Thus, yp 
Ni 

. 142, 1. 15 read y1WnDD. 

. 143, 1. 16 848 or RD following to parallel Ty in Il. 15 and 
17 seems to be required. 

. 145, 1. 20 read 40. 

. 152, 1. 20 read wander. 

. 160, 1. 15 for read 
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. 162, 1. 5 for S83, read Swy Sua. 
. 164, 1. Sead 1. Similarly, p. 165, ll. 6, 12 and 21. Cf. the innumerable 


Arabic murshids, and p. 94, 1. 17 


. 164, 1. 20 read 4531. 

. 165, 1. 18 read DTN. 

. 166, 1. 15 odyptpi or ondyp 153) is required by the context. 

. 171, 1. 3 OATYCN would be more in line with Arabic usage and in con- 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P 
P. 
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formity with p. 175, 1. 17, p. 177, 1. 12, etc. Same for p. 176, 1. 8. 
Cf. °»* p. 176, 1. 9 text, and *pY mss. 


. 172, 1. 22 read 153n0° with mss. 
172, I. 5 and 8 read = 


176, 1. 14 read bind. 

186, 1. 15 for N°NTN, see remarks on p. 114, 1. 23. 
189, 1. 6 read »Nb32. 

190, 1. 7 vocalize 


. 195, 1. 22 for 334, read 3¥2. 


208, 1. 20 read AN54D; similarly, p. 209, Il. 1 and 7 
211, 1. 2 read 
216, 1. 2 read orden. 


. 219, 1. 20 read 2723. 
. 224, Il. 12 and 17, etc. read pandde. 
. 227, 1. 1 read 


P. 227, 1. 11 for read 
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